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? 


Science and Social Progress 


Address of President Haron W. Donps of Princeton 

University at luncheon of the American-Scandinavian 

Foundation in connection with the presentation of the 
Nobel Prizes—New York, December 10, 1944 


Your Excellencies, Nobel Prize Winners, and Guests: 


It is a pleasure to be here on this occasion, historic in the annals of 
science and education, when for the first time the ceremony of pre- 
senting Nobel Prizes is held in the United States. It is a privilege to 
be asked to thank His Majesty again on behalf of the six new Prize 
Winners, and to express the gratitude of American institutions of 
learning to the Nobel Foundation and the institutions associated with 
it in determining the awards; to the Swedish Academy of Science, 
which awards the prizes in physics and chemistry, to the Caroline In- 
stitute of Stockholm, which awards the prize in physiology and medi- 
cine; to the Swedish Academy of Literature, which awards the prize 
in literature; and to the Norwegian Storthing, which awards the Peace 
Prize. For during the past four decades, there have been American 
prize winners in all these divisions. American scientists have won prizes 
in physics, chemistry, and medicine. American authors have won the 
prize in literature, and American statesmen and humanitarians the 
Peace Prize. 

There are some thirty-three Nobel Prize Winners now resident in 
the United States. These prizes, the largest offered annually for dis- 
interested service to mankind, are not only a reward to the winner, 
but an incentive to creative intelligence. They are made without fear or 
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favor, after expert study and deliberation, regardless of political or 
commercial expediency. It is a great encouragement to science and the 
liberal arts in America that our scholarship merits the approval of the 
deliberate judgment of Scandinavia. 

It was indeed fortunate for human welfare that Alfred Nobel was 
a man of broad sympathies and understanding. He lived in an age 
which worshipped ardently at the feet of Science. He made a fortune 
by his unusual technological and inventive talents. Physics and chem- 
istry were his specialties, yet he was passionately devoted to literature 
and he desired peace with ail his heart. Two of his prizes he dedicated 
to pure science, viz., physics and chemistry; one to a mixture of science 
and art, viz., physiology and medicine; and two to the arts, viz., litera- 
ture and peace, for I include the attainment of peace as an art, which 
it certainly is. 

A man of Nobel’s background, living when he did, might naturally 
have devoted all his prizes to physical science, for it was riding high at 
that time. In 1897, a few months after Nobel died, Sir William Roberts 
in an oration before the Royal College of Physicians expressed the 
prevailing preoccupation with science in these words: 

“There is no doubt that, under the reign of science, a striking amelioration in the 
state of society has taken place. . .. There is some evidence that . . . modern 
civilization is acting favorably in the direction of making people more reasonable 
and better conducted. Peace is now the normal condition between civilized states; 
and there is a growing trend of opinion in favor of settling international differences 


by the more rational methods of arbitration, rather than by war. Political morality 
approximates more nearly to that recognized as proper in private life.” 


Obviously, something went wrong. The next half century sadly be- 
trayed Sir William’s optimistic forecast. If science was the key to the 
new Jerusalem, mankind certainly mislaid the key. 

Who has been responsible for this backfiring of civilization? The 
scientist usually says that he has not, because science is responsible 
only to itself; it is amoral in that it has nothing to say about whether 
its findings are put to good or bad use by others. The fault, the scientist 
may continue, has been with the social scientist who has failed to keep 
his sub ject abreast of rapidly advancing natural science. | 

Now the social scientist has become quite conditioned to the dis- 
pareging question: Why have you lagged so far behind the natural 
scientists and when will you catch up? Fuller consideration, however, 
reveals that the question is misleading. It assumes that the two fields 
of knowledge are comparable, when there is no measurable standard 
of comparison between them. Of course the social scientist is only 
human and he cannot avoid nourishing a lingering grievance that in 
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the minds of so many people he should be left holding the bag of moral 
responsibility, while his colleague in the physics laboratory performs 
his experiments and makes his discoveries without being accountable 
at all, it seems, for any relationship between his findings and the well- 
ordering of society. 

Bernard Shaw expressed this irritation in his usual acid manner 
when he fretfully asserted, “I prefer the mystic to the scientist ;—the 
man who at least has the decency to call his nonsense a mystery, to him 
who pretends that it is ascertained, weighed, measured, analyzed fact.” 
And when he was asked, “Have we lost faith?” he responded, “Cer- 
tainly not; but we have transferred it from God to the General Medi- 
cal Council.” 

Is it clear, however, that we cannot retain both faith in God and 
faith in the Medical Council? Is it an “either-or” proposition? When 
Hippocrates asserted that disease wis nature and not evil spirits, and 
that the way to combat it was by careful observation and analysis of 
experience, his scientific method may have shaken faith for the time 


being, but in the long run it was bound to open the way to a purer and 


higher faith. 

As between science and faith, the social sciences seem to occupy an 
ambiguous position. They seem to be neither fish nor fowl, but rather 
a mixture of both. They utilize the method of science so far as they can. 
Sometinues they try to carry it too far. 

Although the social sciences have much to offer us as guides to con- 
duct, they are not accepted by the man in the street as possessing any 
authority comparable to that of natural science. It is still true that an 
age willing to accept without question the newest thought in the natural 
sciences continues to hold the social sciences in suspicion. If he has a 
stomach ache the man in the street gladly submits himself to a physi- 
cian, but in economics he wants to be his own doctor. You can sell a 
tooth brush by calling it scientific. You cannot promote a political 
platform by the same slogan. 

The preference of the common man for “horse sense” is not surpris- 
ing or unnatural, and I confess to some sympathy with him. Certainly 
social science has helped him but little in deciding how he should vote. 
Scientific research has returned no clear objective answer to such prob- 
lems as the stupendous puzzle of business depressions; nationalism 
versus internationalism; whether Germany’s territorial ambitions 
would not have developed under a democracy much as they did under 
fascism, or what sort of a peace should be imposed on Germany. 

The social studies are a science only within certain limits. They are 
concerned with self-conscious individuals who are to a degree masters 
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of their fate and thus are able to circumvent prophecy. Science is im- 
personal; social life is incorrigibly personal. Science belittles the indi- 
vidual; it seems interested only in statistics. Yet from the standpoint 
of human culture, the evolution of the last three centuries has been 
characterized by increased respect for the individual and his integrity. 
This we consider to be progress, but it is largely in the realm of the 
imponderables, not in the realm of weights and measures. 

The methed of science utilizes repeated experimentation under con- 
trolled laboratory conditions. In large measure the variables with which 
science deals can be segregated and measured mathematically. Every 
factor not germane to the experiment can be and is ignored. But you 
cannot divide a man. Human nature contains an infinite number of 
variables, of which at best we can harness only a few at one time. The 
scholar may select some of them for special treatment, but he cannot 
disregard the rest, as science may. When he tries to do so, it is no longer 
a man that he is studying but a figment of the imagination. Our ex- 
perience with that hoary abstraction, the economic.man of classical 
economics, is proof enough of this fact. 

The social sciences cannot attain to the predictive powers of the 
natural sciences because man as a self-conscious being carries within 
himself a capacity for conscious change. An atom, I understand, does 
not learn from experience and revise its conduct accordingly. A man 
can; but how he will use his experience is not predictable by the 
methods by which the conduct of atoms is foretold. In human conduct, 
knowledge of past effects modifies future results of familiar causes. 


The more we learn of past responses to old stimuli, the more thereafter ~ 


are similar stimuli likely to arouse unforeseen responses. For example, 
may it not be true that the knowledge that certain monetary policies 
brought inflation in the past has set up new forces which are tempering 
inflationary tendencies today? No one can yet answer with assurance. 
But we can know that beyond the realm of the natural in human na- 
ture, lies the realm of the personality and the scientifically unpredict- 
able. The more we know about history, the truer it becomes that 
history never repeats. 

Because the social sciences must deal with ends, they cannot escape 
the necessity of considering ultimate reasons for things. The social 
scientist cannot evade judgments of good or bad, just or unjust, for 
they are implicit in all with which he deals; and when he judges he 
steps out of science. J. A. Hobson correctly contends that no other 
economics than welfare economics is possible. To pretend that there 
is a purely objective, exact science of economics or politics, he asserts, 
is a species of inteliectual self-conceit. 
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This drives us to the humanities and to the admission that questions 
of moral ends and ethical values are part of the world we seek to under- 
stand, explain, and direct. In our concentration on science we are 
often tempted to high-hat the humanities. Dictators make no such 
mistake, and they have driven us back to a reconsideration of the same 
questions that Socrates talked about. 

Is it not clear, therefore, that the social studies are as closely related 
to the humanities as to the sciences? They cannot escape attention to 
the same ultimate values and human ends that concern the humanities. 
When the scientist begins to play his faith in science on the weaknesses 
of our social order and to prescribe treatment for them, his reasoning 
may lead to some surprising conclusions. For example, certain of them, 
influenced by Marxist philosophy, have seriously suggested that we 
can cure the evils in our political system by exalting scientists into a 
new priesthood of political rulers. Anyone familiar with “new day” 


‘political literature can testify how completely the advocates of the all- 


inclusive state rely on the skill of the scientist to lift us out of our diffi- 
culties. Nor do they stop with mere expertise; they go farther and 
endow the expert with noble spiritual qualities which will protect him 
and us against low motives and selfish ambitions. Indeed the best theo- 
retical case for collectivism rests upon the assumption that experts, 
working in the name of science, will be lifted above the vile weaknesses 
of ordinary public officials to the plane of disinterested supermen. 
This is one form of “Mother knows best” school of thought which does 
not belong in a democratic system. 

This exaltation of the state, and of the expert who is to officiate in 
its name, was set forth not long ago by an English writer of great dis- 
tinction in the following frank terms. He was defending the proposi- 
tion that the state can know better than I what is for my good, and 
arrange matters to my advantage better than I can. His position was 
that the state should be administered by “disinterested experts.” 
Modern life has become so complex, he declares, that the average man 
is no longer competent to decide what is good for him, since he can’t 
possibly have: personal knowledge of the factors involved. We must 
accept scientific experts, he concludes, as men who do have such know]l- 
edge, and it is they who must decide those issues which cannot be left 
to the “casual shifty tastes and desires” of individuals. It is perhaps 
not surprising that the author I have quoted should be at heart a sin- 
cere humanitarian with a long record of concern for the welfare of the 
common people. He would angrily deny that he is a fascist, but his 
psychology nevertheless is tinged with fascism. 

You will note that it is assumed that these decisions which are too 
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involved for popular treatment will be made by “disinterested” ex- 
perts. How the experts are to become and remain more “disinterested” 
than ordinary people is not made clear. It is true that adequate educa- 
tion and strict professional standards tend to develop a sense of duty 
and a commendable esprit de corps comparable to the noblesse oblige 
and willingness to sacrifice that were so prominent in the old German 
bureaucracy. But it is a shallow view which holds that you can kill the 
Old Adam in a man by tagging him as a scientist and an expert. 

The truth is that the social sciences are by nature as much subjective 
and philosophical as objective and scientific. Each man treats the 
available facts in accordance with the philosophical and ethical hy- 
potheses derived from an individual view of life which cannot be ex- 
pressed within the boundaries of science. Indeed the conceptual pat- 
tern behind our approach to social judgments determines what are 
facts for us to a greater extent than the facts control our hypothesis. 

But please do not misunderstand me. Please do not interpret my 
remarks as antagonistic to science or as unmindful of what it has meant 
to human welfare. Its standards and methods have led to clarity in all 
fields of knowledge. 

Specifically, what I have said is not to be understood as depriving 
scientific methodology of a worthy place in the social studies. On the 
contrary, the methods of the natural sciences have had a tremendous 
influence on the social studies, an influence which is still capable of 
immeasurably greater development and effectiveness. 

Social science owes a heavy debt to natural science for leadership 
toward the ideal of an objective, disinterested approach to a problem. 
The self-critical mind for which science strives, ever curious and ever 
flexible to new evidence, should be the goal of every student of social 
affairs, but he should remember that conscious experimentation and 
mathematical measurement after the manner of the physical sciences 
are possible only within certain limits. No nation will deliberately con- 
sent, for example, to abolish the family for an experimental period 
and to substitute state parenthood. By the time it decides that the 
family is to be abolished, all thought of experimentation has passed in 
favor of conviction that it is the best thing to do. But we.who term 
ourselves social scientists can observe with as strong a scientific atti- 
tude as we can command what is going on about us; and we can inspire 
this attitude in our students. Social and political movements provide 
us a clinic for as cool and objective research as we know how to apply. 
And our methods of observation, of getting at the facts, of analyzing 
them and drawing conclusions from them, can constantly be improved 
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by borrowing from the technique of science much that we can use 
profitably. 

No art or no science has a right to exist for itself alone, exclusively 
for the entertamment or enjoyment of its devotees. To justify itself 
each must lead to an end product. The end product of the social studies 
should be social wisdom expressed in improved social judgment. There 
are grounds for pessimism, if you want to be a pessimist, in the fear 
expressed by Graham Wallas before he died that, despite the enormous 
increase in accumulated knowledge and specialized information, man’s 
social judgment is becoming more and more inadequate. Specialism, 
so successful in the physical sciences, he believed to be one of the chief 
reasons for the decline of social judgment. The idolizing of the methods 
of the laboratory in social research he considered to be another obstacle 
to social wisdom. The idolizing of the methods of the pulpit he likewise 
condemned. He correctly believed that each of the two spheres, the 
sphere of the laboratory and the sphere of human values, are valid 
within their proper domains, and that social wisdom consists in their 
cultivation in proper harmony. He was essentially optimistic as to 
the future because he believed, on the one hand, that the realistic scien- 
tist was coming to accept the world of values as real and, on the other, 
the speculative idealist was becoming more hospitable to the contriby- 
tion of science. In the willingness of each side to recognize that its field 
is not co-extensive with wisdom lies its greatest possibility for improv- 
ing social judgment. Surely the issues of this war, not to mention its 
degradation and destruction, are contributing to this end. 

The guerrilla warfare between science and the arts still breaks out 
whenever occasion affords. On the one hand we have scientific imperial- 
ism, and on the other humanistic imperialism, and such imperialism is 
no credit to either side. Let science insist that it is concerned with 
means, but admit that until men agree on a destination they are in a 
“hopeless muddle on how to get there.’ Conversely let humanism con- 
fess that science does modify our culture, and in so doing it gives man’s 
nature a chance to expand to new values and to release new strength 
to the old ones. 

In both science and sociology the prizes go to the great imaginative 
minds of deep penetrating power. It is often said that we should let 
the facts speak for themselves. But naked facts do not speak for them- 
selves. Great science like great art is the product of the inspired imagi- 
nation, nourished and seasoned by hard work. It is not a mechanistic 
or pedestrian thing. 

I take it that neither science nor art were so conceived by the imagi- 
native founder of the Nobel prizes. Certainly, over the years, the Nobel 
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Laureates have been people of inspired vision. To such as them am I 
willing to entrust the future of the race. 

In the generation before the war, college and university faculties 
tended to make objectivity a fetish, or at least the hallmark of all 
reputable opinion. We liked to talk about cause and determined effect 
in politics, sociology, literature, culture, and history, just as the scien- 
tists do about light. This attitude led many educated Americans dan- 
gerously close to a sort of intellectual nihilism which ultimately 
destroys belief in anything. We courted knowledge for its own sake 
alone. We carefully weighed and balanced, and thereby cancelled out, 
our thoughts regarding a moral ordering of the world. We froze our 
urge to action; we had ample knowledge on which to act but no incen- 
tive to act against the evils that were building up to engulf us. Finally 
the war reached our shores. Attacked by physical violence, we found 
that our emotions stimulated us to action to which our intellects had 
failed to arouse us. Our objectivity, with its corresponding moral indif- 
ference to the course of history, blinded us to the truth that Nazism was 
bad and that its leaders were bad men. When the axis powers had con- 
quered almost half the world, we of the older generation discovered 
that our objectivity was more easily laid aside than was true of many 
thoughtful young men and women. Seeing them less shocked by Hit- 
ler’s wave of the future than we were, some of us became a little hys- 
terical over youth’s indifference to values we had been prone to forget 
but now remembered were fundamental. How gloriously have these 
young men since refuted their elders who questioned their moral 
stamina! Daily are they proving that our doubt concerning them was 
more truly evidence of a guilty conscience in ourselves than weakness 
in them, once the fog in which the older generation had enveloped their 
minds was burned away. 

Human history is the resultant of two forces. One force is the logic 
of natural law which science reveals. The other is the creative personal- 
ity of man energized by his loves and his hates, but also by his high 
aspirations with which he feels at home because he recognizes that they 
reach out to values of personality and spirit. The world needs leaders 
such as are symbolized by the whole pattern of the Nobel prizes; lead- 
ers who can combine skeptic objectivity and spiritual subjectivity in 
the classic tradition of the Golden Mean. 

It is the duty of every friend of learning, whether scientist, sociol- 
ogist, or humanist, to utilize the scientific methodology in his re- 
searches; it is his duty also to accept a moral and social responsibility 
to history. On the platform comprehended by the scope of the Nobel 
prizes all who are dedicated to the advancement of learning can unite 
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for the welfare of mankind. Nothing short of this will suffice. But with 
mutual respect and mutual assumption of a common responsibility, 
the optimism quoted from Sir William Roberts at the beginning of my 
remarks, which seems so unreal at this moment, can be made real. 


Alfred Bernhard Nobel 


Address by His Excellency Wotumar F. Bostrém 
at the Award of Nobel Prizes in New York, 
December 10, 1944 


r VHE PROBLEM of international peace lay ever close to the 
heart of Alfred Nobel. He was, first of all, a practical engineer, 
largely self-taught like the late Mr. Edison, but like him an 

inventor who believed that the road to temporal happiness, if not eter- 
nal salvation, lay in man’s growing mastery over the forces of nature. 
While best known for his high explosives, such as dynamite, by means 
of which new highways and railroads, new tunnels, new navigation 
channels, new building sites could be blasted out, he was also a pioneer 
in developing the oil resources of Russia, bringing new light and heat 
to millions of homes. To the end of his life, he experimented with such 
modern articles as artificial silk and artificial rubber. His was a very 
fertile mind, from which new ideas radiated constantly. While his first 
patent, obtained in 1863, when he was thirty years old, related to ex- 
plosives, by the time he died in 1896 at the age of sixty-three, he had 
obtained or applied for no less than 355 patents covering a great 
variety of subjects. 

While not unmindful of the military value of some of his inventions, 
this was not his primary interest. Throughout his life there always lay 
behind his experiments with explosives and munitions the hope that 
ultimately he would be able, with his aid to science, to make war so 
terrible that it would have to be abolished. This life-long ambition, to 
which there are continual references in his letters and other writings, 
he summed up in 1892 in his famous remark to the Austrian author 
and peace advocate, Bertha von Suttner: “My factories,” he said, “may 
end war sooner than your peace congresses. The day when two army 
corps will be able to destroy each other in one second, all civilized na- 
tions will recoil from war in horror and disband their armies.” 
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But disappointed as he would have been at the failure of this hope 
had he lived through the past thirty years with its two world wars, he 
might not have fallen completely into despair, because in this war for 
the first time, thanks both to aviation—which he could not have fore- 
seen—and the further improvement of his own explosives, the effects 
of modern warfare have been generally felt by the civilian populations 
as well as by the military forces. Is there not some slight hope that 
this very effectiveness in destruction will bring to war its own cure? 
Once the inevitable futility of war, the cost to the winners as well as 
to the losers becomes apparent to all, will not the wisdom of setting 
up lawful methods of settling international disputes, followed by grad- 
ual disarmament, become evident to all nations? 

Nobel’s formula for settling international quarrels was not entirely 
negative. He had positive ideas, too. Karly he contended that disarma- 
ment was not the way to begin. Some system, besides national self- 
defense, of assuring justice and guaranteeing safety to all nations, both 
large and small, must be organized first. He foresaw not only the need 
of a League of Nations, but also that of an international police force. 
“T am beginning to believe,” he wrote to a Belgian friend in October 
1892, “that the only true solution would be a convention under which 
all governments would bind themselves collectively to defend any coun- 
try that might be attacked. Such a treaty might gradually lead to par- 
tial disarmament, which is, in fact, the only disarmament possible, for 
it is necessary that there should be an armed force to maintain order.” 

This kind of convention, which Nobel proposed in 1892, you might 
say is exactly the kind that was embodied in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations in 1919, only to fail of its purpose. But mark well, 
he said, “all governments,” and when the League failed to become 
universal, it was, of course, doomed, as President Wilson so clearly 
foresaw. 

In January 1893, or two years before he signed his will, Nobel wrote 
to Baroness von Suttner: “I should like to use part of my fortune for 
the formation of a prize fund to be awarded at least once in every five 
years. This prize would be awarded to the man or woman who had done 
most to advance the idea of general peace in Europe.” 

Having read such sentiments, his friends could not have been sur- 
prised when they learned that in his will he had established a peace 
prize “to be awarded to the person who has done most to promote 
the fraternization of the nations and for the abolition or reduction of 
standing armies and the organization and distribution of peace con- 
gresses.”’ 

Though. executed in Paris, the will was written in his own hand in 
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Swedish. It was witnessed by four of his assistants, most of them 
Swedes, and was signed at the Swedish Club in Paris. As executors he 
chose two collaborators in Sweden, one of whom is still living. The care 
of his funds he thus entrusted wholly to his own countrymen, but in 
order to promote the solidarity between Sweden and Norway he as- 
signed the selection of the winners of the peace prize to the Storting, 
or national parliament, of Norway. Like most of his contemporaries, 
he greatly admired certain Norwegian writers, and he was known to 
have great sympathy with the advanced political ideas of Norway. This 
year, as during the past five years, the Nobel Foundation in Stockholm 
decided, with the approval of the Swedish Government, that no funds 
were to be made available for a peace prize. May we not hope that 
someone will be found worthy of at least one next year? 

The nominations of winners of all the other prizes he entrusted to 
learned bodies in Sweden. Being himself an inventor rather than 
strictly a scientist, it was not surprising that he should feel grateful 
to the research workers in pure science on whose discoveries practical 
inventions are so often based. And indeed, have not the scientists, at 
least partly through the encouragement and the material help of his 
prizes, made discoveries which have benefited all humanity? 

Nobel’s hand-written will provided that after taxes, administration 
expenses, and personal bequests to servants and friends had been paid, 
the residue should be converted into cash and then reinvested in safe 
securities, the income from which should be divided into five equal 
parts. One of these parts he set aside for the peace prize. Another part, 
he directed. should be paid “to the person who shall have made the most 
important discovery or invention in the domain of physics.” Today we 
have two such prizes to give out here. A similar prize was to be given 
“to the person who shall have made the most important chemical dis- 
covery or improvement.” Of this prize there is no new winner here 
today. A Hungarian scientist living in Stockholm has received the 
1943 prize, while that for 1944 has been reserved until next year. The 
selection of the winners of both the physics and the chemistry prizes 
he left to the Swedish Academy of Science, founded in 1739, of which, 
since 1884, he had himself been a member. 

It will be observed that he left no prizes for biologists, who unques- 
tionably also “render great services to mankind.” But he did leave a 
share “to the person who shall have made the most important discovery 
in the domain of physiology or medicine.” Is it not likely that his life- 
long struggle with poor health was the reason? The winners of this 
prize are chosen by the Caroline Medical Institute of Stockholm, 
founded in 1815, and of these prizes we have today before us four win- 
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ners, each of the two prizes, those for 1943 and 1944, being divided 
between two men. 

Nor did Nobel establish any prizes in music, painting, or any of the 
fine arts. He could never be induced to pose for a portrait; even pho- 
tographs of him are rare. But he was fond of reading, and all his life 
he wanted to be a writer. He did try poems, novels, and dramas and in 
several languages, including English, but none survived him, except 
as curiosities and in manuscript. What he did write masterfully was 
letters, about thirty a day, and all in his own hand. Some day, I hope, 
at least the best of these will be published. In his will he left a prize 
“to the person who shall have produced in the field of literature the 
most distinguished work of an idealistic tendency.” The choice of win- 
ners he left to the Swedish Academy, a self-perpetuating body of 
eighteen Swedish writers, first organized in 1786 on the model of the 
French Academy in Paris. This year’s only winner of this prize is 
Johannes V. Jensen, a Danish author now living in Copenhagen. 

It is, of course, a source of happiness and satisfaction that even be- 
fore the war is over Sweden has been able to resume the distribution of 
the Nobel prizes. The founder’s gloomy forebodings about a world- 
wide reversion to barbarism have not yet come true. We hope that next 
year the prizes can again be given out in the usual place and manner in 


Stockholra, for Sweden is very proud to have been entrusted with this 
task by her very cosmopolitan son, Alfred Bernhard Nobel, whose 
concern was for the interest of mankind. 


The Gold Medal of the Nobel Foundation 
Given Each Prize Winner and Bearing the Name of the Recipient 
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Tryggve Andersen 


By Sicrip UNDSET 


HE NATIVES of the countryside along the inland lake of 

M josa used to say that through the middle of the lake there runs 

a channel which is so deep that it is really bottomless. The same 

waters that wash the shores of Stange and Ringsaker and Toten also 
lap the shores of some distant lake in China, or whatever country lies 
opposite us on the under side of the globe, where the people walk like 
flies on a ceiling, 
their feet cleaving 
to the ground and 
their heads hang- 
ing down in the 
nether air. For all 
I know, there 
may still be old 
people in the dis- 
trict who believe 
it. It is a common 
mistake to imag- 
ine that old tradi- 
tions and super- 
stitions have a 
better chance to 
survive in out-of- 
the-way parts of 
a country. On the 
contrary: when 
the population of 
a lonely valley is 
reached by the 
first waves of ‘an 
urban culture, the 
people are usually 
so eager to exchange their old ways of h ard and gruelling toil and 
penury for the advantages of easier methods and wider knowledge of 
the outside world that they are willing to throw away their old spiritual 
inheritance into the bargain. But in parts of the country where the 
contact with outside types of culture has been established for centuries 


Tryggve Andersen 
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and partly absorbed at leisure by a succession of generations, many of 
the inhabitants will cling all the more doggedly to their old traditions 
and beliefs, as a challenge to the real or imagined arrogance of the 
townspeople and the “educated,” even if they themselves have had 
some schooling or have worked in a city for years. 

Less than ten years ago an Oslo doctor published several volumes of 
tales about pixies and fairies and trolls, collected from the lips of his 
patients in a rural area right outside the capital of enlightened Norway. 
A couple of years ago I was told a ripping, even if rather indecent, 
story about the encounter of a citizen of Lillehammer with the Hulder, 
the fairy of the woods of Norway, in a hunting lodge some few miles 
outside that town. Also I was told how two young students from the 
Institute of ‘Technology in ‘Trondheim, spending their Christmas vaca- 
tion on the saeter of their parents in Gudbrandsdal, experienced such 
weird happenings that they jumped on their skis and streaked home in 
record time. Only the students were modern enough to call the Society 
for Psychical Research in Oslo over the telephone and demand that 
some expert must come up and investigate the levitations and the ap- 
pearance of full milk-pails on a saeter where no cows had been for 
months. As no expert was available, the apparently supernaturs al milk 

yas never submitted to scientific analysis, and the story is as much a 
mystery today as it ever was. 

Certainly, when Tryggve Andersen in the eighteen-nineties started 
to collect the traditions about old times in his home district on the east- 
ern shores of M jésa, he was bound to reap an abundant harvest. 

It is true that in some places the lake is very deep; it fills a canyon 
twenty Norwegian miles long (approximately 120 English miles) and 
is fed by the waters of that system of rivers which drains the high fells 
and snoweapped mountains of the watershed between eastern South 
Norway and the country around the Trondheim Fjord. From these 
high mountains—Dovref jell and the Alps of Jotunheim—the land 
gradually slopes towards the south. The mountain ridges are softly 
rounded and furry with pine forests, the upland plains dotted with 
lakes and bogs, furrowed by narrow river valleys. The whole landscape 
bears the imprint of the Ice Age, when the glaciers swept this way 
down to the sea, leaving terraced gravel hills and plains of fertile loam 
all the way down to the Oslo Fjord. 

Through this wide gap in the mountainous interior of southern Nor- 
way, traffic has moved ever since prehistoric times. From the bottom of 
Folden—the old name of the Oslo Fjord—across Romerike, along the 
shores of Mjésa, and up through Gudbrandsdal across Dovref jell ran 
the ancient trails that connected the land Sgndenf jells (south of Dovre- 
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fjell) with the districts Nordenfjells (north of the mountain). Petty 
kings with their bands of warriors moved over the trails; later the kings 
of a united Norway travelled the old route. Traders carried their loads 
of salt and grain and tallow and hides, glad to be able to use the water- 
way of M jésa for a long stretch of their journey. The pilgrimages to 
the shrine of Saint Olav in Nidaros went this way. In Romerike, south 
of the lake, and along the shores of M jésa is some of the best farmland 
in all Norway; the upland pastures offered favorable opportunities for 
the breeding of cattle and horses; the woods abounded with game. And 
yet through the earliest centuries of Norwegian history these fertile 
districts were of secondary importance; it was the history of a seafaring 
people, and the men along the coast decided the fate of Norway. Cul- 
tural contacts, new ideas, new inventions, and new kinds of merchan- 
dise were carried home by the men who sailed in ships. The mighty and 
proud landowners of Heidmark and Oplandene, the old names of the 
Mjosland, were eager to acquire the new merchandise, to add new 
treasure of armor and outlandish household goods to the family hoard, 


-but were suspicious of new ideas and new religion, unwilling to accept 


new ways of life. When the old market place of Hamar was made the 
seat of a bishop, the first, and for centuries the only, inland town of 
Norway was founded. But Hamar was strictly an ecclesiastical center, 
with a cathedral and a bishop’s castle, cathedral school, chapter, hos- 
pitals, and several convents. When the Opland yeomen had become 
used to the new religion, to having a bishop and seeing the annual pas- 
sage of the pilgrim trains, they turned into good Christians. They built 
fine parish churches of stone and chapels of wood on their manors, sent 
their sons to school at Hamar and their daughters to the nuns in Oslo, 
and they developed a taste for gardening: the old Hamar Chronicle 
tells about orchards and rose gardens by every homestead around the 
lake. In the later Middle Ages squires, proud of their lineage, had 
estates in every parish. They took part in the civil wars of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, but the outcome of the wars was decided by 
the Lendermenn, the Old Norse barons, who were the lords of the 
manors in the’ fjords and on the islands of the West coast. Yet when 
the union with.Denmark led to suppression of the old rights and free- 
doms of Norway, it was the Opland men, gentry and commoners, who 
were the first to rise up in arms, time and again, in defense of the old 
order. 

They were defeated, and the kings of the twin kingdoms made the 
district into fiefs ruled by Danish men. Danish aristocrats acquired 
some of the largest estates. Of the old Norwegian nobility some families 
became extinct; the impoverished scions of others moved away to im- 
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prove their fortunes in the army or civil service of the kings, or they 
retired from public life and lived on their manors the life of wealthy 
farmers, enjoying local prestige on account of their blood and coats of 
arms. ‘Towards the representatives of the government they showed 
intense scorn and ill will. After the Lutheran Reformation the dioceses 
of Hamar and Oslo were merged, and the city of Hamar disappeared— 
it seems literally to have been swallowed up by the earth, for after two 
centuries no traces were left above ground except the ruin of the cathe- 
dral. Surrounded by fields and groups of old trees, the pale limestone 
arches look out upon the lake from a lonely promontory. The present- 
day town of Hamar is a creation of the nineteenth century, situated 
south of the old city limits. 

The coming of absolute monarchy strengthened the power of the 
government officials, especially in the rural districts of Norway where 
there was no local aristocracy strong enough to dispute their authority. 
This new bureaucracy had been educated in Copenhagen, and even 
when the men were Norwegians by birth, sometimes the sons of farmers 
or artisans, they had been alienated from their origin and become ab- 
sorbed, together with the Danes, in a new class called “de Kondi- 
tionerte’”—the representatives of the state and everybody with a higher 
education, besides the bourgeoisie of the cities. The Amtmand (chief 
administrator of a shire), the Foged (chief of police and collector of 
revenue), the Sorenskriver (judge), the ministers and curates, the offi- 
cers who according to the new army regulations were to be domiciled in 
the districts from which their units were conscripted for training in 
local camps, the various individuals who had bought or received as a 
reward for public services one of those titles which gave the bearer a 
status within the severely graduated ranks, but no office—Kammerrad, 
Cancellirad, J ustitsrad—tformed a narrow circle whose members were 
not supposed to mix socially with the rural population. Exiled from the 
capital, where they had studied and had tasted all that had come their 
way of intellectual and urban life, they usually felt buried alive in a 
far-away Norwegian countryside. Thrown upon each other’s company 
for a social life that after a while took on a terrible sameness, they fell 
victims as often as not to the temptations their situation offered—drink- 
ing, gambling, fornication, not to mention embezzlement and the ex- 
ploitation of the common people, who on their side looked upon the 
alien bureaucracy with suspicion and hostility. Part of the salary of 
these government employees usually was a place of residence, and the 
state had acquired a number of the best country homes to serve as the 
domiciles of officers and civil servants. Architects of these state-owned 
country houses were sometimes officers who had received an excellent 
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training as architects and draftsmen at the Military Academies. They 
did a good job of it, and along the shores of Mjésa a number of these 
old, roomy, and handsome structures are still standing, now. in the 
hands of farmers since long ago. To these seats of the government’s 
representatives belonged some of the best farmland of the district. Dur- 
ing the Century of Enlightenment many of these civil servants and 
officers deserved well of their country for their energetic striving to 
introduce improved methods of agriculture and breeding of livestock. 
Some of them also did a great deal to promote better education of the 
common people—without earning much gratitude for their unselfish 
efforts. But many of the incumbents neglected their holdings, since they 
were not the owners, and since they lived in the hope that they would 
some day be transferred to an office nearer the center of that civiliza- 
tion which to them simply meant civilization with a capital C. 

Of course this class of Konditionerte, in spite of all their shortcom- 
ings, have contributed enormously to the building up of the civilization 
of present-day Norway. When the eighteenth century saw an awaken- 
ing of the national consciousness in all the countries of Europe, it was 
these educated and literate men who became the spokesmen of Norwe- 
gian patriotism. When the union with Denmark was forcibly severed, 
they were among the first to protest against the handing over of their 
country to Sweden, the first to cry out to the nation that now it was time 
for Norsemen to take the fate of their native land into their own hands. 
Civil servants and officers were among the leaders of the Constituent 
Assembly at Eidsvold in 1814, they were the fathers of the Constitu- 
tion, firm believers in the future of their native—or adopted—mother 
country. With Norway reborn as a sovereign kingdom, it was these 
educated Norwegians who tried to forge national unity and break down 
the barriers between the classes of the population—though it was often 
enough no more than a theory with them, and in their dealings with the 
common men they were as arrogant and selfish as any of their predeces- 
sors of union times. Nevertheless, many of them worked untiringly to 
improve the living conditions and promote the education of the whole 
nation. Henrik Wergeland, the great awakener of the working classes 
in town and country, was the son of a parson. A parson was Magnus 
Brostrup Landstad, who saved the remnants of the Norwegian medie- 
val ballads and collected the traditions of his district of Telemark. 
“ilert Sundt, whose researches on the living conditions and folkways 
of the submerged part of the population was epochal, became a minister. 

When a fervid and superficially informed National Romanticism 
wanted to present the peasants of Norway as the only bearers of genu- 
ine Norwegian tradition, the sole living link with the historical past of 
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the country—and produced an ungodly lot of slick and cheap and 
boastful glorification of an allegedly original Norwegian peasant cul- 
ture—Tryggve Andersen was profoundly disgusted. By temperament 
he himself was as genuine a romantic as has ever been born in Norway, 
and he felt a revulsion against this oleograph nationalism which refused 
to take account of the dark and sinister strains in the mind of the nation. 
His immutable intellectual honesty and his keen historical sense refused 
to overlook a single strand of the tangled skein from which the pattern 
of modern Norway had been fashioned. Rooted with every fiber of his 
being in the soil of the M jésland, he had a passionate love for the beauty 
of the countryside and the atmosphere of the old homes, for the tradi- 
tion of bygone days, and he was fascinated by the deep shadows of the 
past, the tales of old crimes and tragedies. Moreover, utterly sensitive 
to the values and finest shades of the Norwegian language, not least as 
it had been cultivated by the tellers of old stories in his home country, he 
hated bad writing with a ferocious intensity that made him entirely 
unwilling to excuse technical flaws and artistic shortcomings in any- 
body’s literary output—not to mention the books that were written with 
an eye to the possibilities of success or pandered to the tastes of the 
literary immature. As to the national culture, that was as dear to his 
heart as life itself—or more so, for he never seemed to care if he made 
a mess of his own life. He knew it had grown from many different roots, 
and he wanted to bare all of them, and to explore the whole multitude 
of sources from which his own people had drawn nourishment in past 
and present times. 

By birth he belonged to both of the contending camps, for his father 
was a government official, and his mother was born Krogvig, of an old 
and influential family of well-to-do farmers in Ringsaker. It was an 
unusually gifted family, too. Tryggve’s cousin was Anders Krogvig, 
who profoundly influenced my own generation of Norwegian writers 
by his unselfish activities as mentor, friend, and father confessor of 
the budding authors as much as by his keen and discerning criticism, 
witty chronicles, and original essays. 


Tryggve Andersen was born in Ringsaker, October’ 27, 1866, and 
save for some few years of his early childhood, when his father was 
Foged of Séndhordland, he grew up in Hedmark. In 1881 Foged 
Andersen was transferred to Hedmark as Foged, with domicile at the 
district center of Hamar. The resurrected Hamar Cathedral School at 
that time enjoyed the reputation of being a very good school, and the 
proper place for parents in Christiania to send their sons to, when it 
seemed desirable to remove a youngster from the capital for a while. 
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Thus it came to pass that Nils Collett Vogt, the problem child of an 
honorable and conservative old family, was banished to Hamar for the 
last terms of his preparation for Kvwamen Artium, which in the Scandi- 
navian countries gives admittance to the universities. He became the 
classmate of Tryggve Andersen, and a sort of friendship was estab- 
lished between the two boys, both extraordinarily gifted, both destined 
to become leading names in the literature of Norway. To Collett Vogt 
at least, the impression young 'Tryggve Andersen made upon him was 
a thing he loved to talk about to the very end of his life, in 1938. For 
the radical opinions and enthusiasms that had made Collett Vogt “The 
Sorrow of his Family’’—the title of his autobiographical novel about his 
own adolescence—Tryggve Andersen had nothing but derision; he 
pretended a complete lack of social conscience. Art, poetry, literature 
were the most important things in life; and Tryggve would read noth- 
ing but books that to Nils Collett seemed utterly immoral, since they 
did nothing to promote social justice and progressive revolution— 
things like the novels of J. P. Jacobsen and the old German romantics, 
K. 'T. A. Hoftmann, Novalis, and such stuff. But his preoccupation 
with the traditions of his countryside was already awakened. As a 
schoolboy he had helped his father to move the archives of the Foged 
office when they took over a new place, and in the old files he had discov- 
ered strange tales of cases and people. His mother also liked to tell 
about old times and was an excellent storyteller. Though Tryggve 
Andersen was as hostile as Nils Collett Vogt towards church and clergy, 
and made a show of his godlessness, he scared the other by telling him 
about his dealings with the powers of darkness: maybe he did not be- 
lieve in God, but he believed in the Devil, and by his sinister aid was 
going to make his graduation. 

Graduate he did, in 1885, and started to study Egyptology at the 
University of Christiania. His teachers considered him an unusually 
promising student. One of the strange apparent contradictions in the 
personality of Tryggve Andersen was just this—whatever he started 
to work upon he did, not only intelligently, but painstakingly and con- 
scientiously. He seems to have been simply unable to do anything in a 
slipshod or indifferent manner, once he had started to work upon it. 
The explanation may be the one he offers of the fitful energy of his 
doomed hero, Erik Holk, who also is a reliable worker in between his 
periods of brooding despair and mental weariness: “He was so nerv- 
ously excited that he was unable to feel indifferent apathy toward any- 
thing he happened to have engaged upon.” 

These were the years when the small Norwegian capital was agitated 
with the stir of the “Boheme movement.” Rebellious young geniuses 
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with their following of fervent and very often bewildered and none too 
bright young people wallowed in a confused mass of new and radical 
ideas, revolting against old conventions, traditional morals, and time- 
honored standards of art and behavior. A great deal of drinking and 
promiscuous lovemaking went with the ““movement’”—handsome girls 
of the very best families rushed into trouble; divorces occurred among 
people of whom nobody had expected such scandalous behavior, as well 
as among artists of whom everybody had always been suspicious. Some 
‘ases of suicide shook the good citizens of the town profoundly. How- 
ever, in spite of the real and alleged licentiousness of the Christiania 
“Boheme,” a great deal of splendid work was achieved by many of the 
young iconoclasts. A generation of artists, influenced by French Im- 
pressionism, brought about a rebirth of Norwegian painting. And some 
of the finest authors of the next decade hailed from this background— 
above all Nils Collett Vogt and Tryggve Andersen. The latter moved 
among the “Bohemians” with a Mephistophelian scorn for their enthu- 
siasms, an unbeliever in their faith in the coming age of freedom and 
light. But he enjoyed a romantic satisfaction in the breaking up of old 
standards. In between he worked hard at his studies, wrote verse, and 
made his first experiments with the prose style he visualized. 

His health had never been robust, and after some years in Christiania 
he felt the need of a change of air. For some time he went to live with 
his brother, who had settled as a doctor in Mandal. In 1895 Foged 
Andersen died and another brother was appointed his temporary suc- 
cessor. Tryggve Andersen returned to Hamar to work as a clerk with 
his brother, while he devoted his spare time to studies in the archives 
and to collecting traditions. In 1897 his first book was published. I Can- 
celliraadens Dage (In the Times of the Councillor) had for its subtitle 
“Interiors and Pictures from Oplandene.” He had dedicated it to his 
mother. 

Immediately, it was acknowledged that with this book a new and bril- 
liant genius had entered the literary scene of Norway. Today, almost 
half a century after it appeared, it ranks among the masterpieces of 
fundamental importance in our national literature. 

The ideal of a literary style which Tryggve Andersen once stated in 
a letter to a friend, “that the author as well as the reader may hear the 
words, the spoken words,” he had realized already in his first work. 
There is a deceptive artlessness about the way these stories of a critical 
decade in the history of Norway—the last years of the union with 
Denmark—are told, so natural, easy, and restrained, whether the sub- 
jects are tragic fates, horrors, or romantic love stories. Centering in the 
figure of the Judge, Cancelliraad Weydahl, the events of the times are 
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mirrored in a series of short stories about men and women of the par- 
ishes of Ringsaker and Ness. To the people of this small rural com- 
munity, their private troubles and emotions are the reaily important 
matters, absorbing most of their thoughts and energies, but the hap- 
penings far away in a world torn by the Napoleonic wars will sooner 
or later decide the fates of them all. Some men with a wider view and 
a greater sense of responsibility understand the dangers that threaten 
their native land, as the hurricane approaches the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, while the British blockade, the failure of crops all over Norway, 
and the impending war with Sweden bring distress even in their own 
part of the country. But to them, too, their private concerns come first. 

Judge Weydahl understands more than most of the others. His 
‘areer up from poverty and dependence, as a poor country lad who 
went to Copenhagen bent on working his way up into the bureaucracy, 
did not permit him to be too nice about the ways and means he used to 
arrive. One was his marriage to a Danish lady of quality and of a some- 
what tarnished reputation. To her he is indebted for his appointment to 
the judgeship as well as for the rank of Cancelliraad conferred upon 
him. It only makes the pain and the humiliation worse when he discov- 
ers her unfaithfulness with the handsome wastrel, Lieutenant Juell— 
like herself an exile from the heaven of elegant society in Copenhagen. 
After the death of his wife, the judge is a lonely man, in spite of his 
energetic and busy life as a judge and a landowner, and in spite of the 
noisy social life always within the same small clique of companions. 
Weydahl is a just judge, active in many ways to promote the welfare 
of his district, generous and square in his dealings with his servants and 
tenants—even if his housekeepers sometimes have to be married off in 
a hurry to a servant or to a fellow whose debts the judge pays for him. 
It does not work in the case of Mistress Nannestad; the girl, an or- 
phaned daughter of a clergyman, prefers to keep her condition a secret 
even from the master, and when she is convicted of infanticide, Wey- 
dahl can do nothing to save his mistress except give her an oppor- 
tunity to escape. And Julie Nannestad escapes into the waters of the 
lake. Intent upon amassing real estate, Weydahl is not squeamish about 
the means he uses to round out his holdings. The story Mened (Per- 
jury) tells about the two poor and rather moronic twin brothers, village 
tailors, who let themselves be persuaded by a go-between to swear, in 
a dispute about a boundary, that they stand on the soil of Ramstad. 
And with their feet chafed and bleeding from the gravel and dirt they 
had filled their shoes with, the two little men drag themselves painfully 
home at night through the wild and lonely forest. In the icy brook they 
bathe their feet, while their hearts quiver with fear and remorse and 
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terror of the darkness in the gorge. Paralyzed and queer, the brothers 
live on for years in their lonely cottage; but they are taken care of by 
some agency and do not starve absolutely. 

In Hosttinget (The Winter Assizes) the gentry and civil servants 
and some of the wealthiest of the peasant landowners clash in violent 
recrimination. To the representatives of the state the sullen resistance 
of the farmers against war measures and their alleged underhand deal- 
ings with Swedish emissaries spell rank treason. Weydahl knows bet- 
ter: the farmers are not traitors, but they hate their present govern- 
ment, hate the aliens who have for centuries ruled the country whose 
soil the peasants own and till. The fact that the Norwegian peasants 
are the owners of their farms must some day make them determined to 
become the masters of their country. And the judge knows this has to 
be, or else there will be no Norwegian nation—but God help the coun- 
try if they become masters too soon! Mens Skydsen venter (While the 
Carriages Wait) tells the story from the point of view of the common 
people. While the gentlemen, unwilling to break up their party, drink 
and play cards into the small hours of the morning, the tired maids and 
servants and the waiting coachmen in the roomy kitchen discuss the 
news of the parish and the rumors from the outside world, and talk 
about old crimes and superstitions—while the sinister Finn, who has 
slinked in, scares Mistress Nannestad into a faint by predicting her fate. 

Gypsies, smallholders from the crofts far up in the woods, jacks-of- 
all-trades, the sordid figure of the drunkard minister and his luckless 
family, peasants, officers, young girls in love move through the tales. A 
pauper on the parish, Otto Valdemarsson Skaktavl, flits past—the last 
of a line of Norwegian knights. Ultimately all of them become the vic- 
tims of the war and the famine and the falling apart of the old order. 
And in the terrible winter of 1808, when beggars roam the countryside 
and the wealthy farmers help as long as they are able to cope with the 
mounting distress—for whatever vices these men have, they are always 
generous to the poor—Judge Weydahl lies dying. Lonely he has 
always been, always kept his own counsel. Now a cancer of the throat 
has deprived him of the power of speech, and an old servant to whom 
Weydahl has been kind is the only human being to stay by his side when 
he dies. Outside, the victims of the famine are dying in the ditches along 
the highway. 

In 1900 Tryggve Andersen’s second book was published. This novel 
of his own times Mot Kveld (Towards Evening) was not a flawless 
masterpiece like his first book. But it contains some beautiful and pow- 
erful writing. Erik Holk, a young lawyer, has settled in a small town on 
the coast, easily identified as Mandal. To begin with, he is able to per- 
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suade himself that the quiet, useful work and the solid virtues of the 
people—honesty, industry, family loyalties, even piety—will help him 
to rebuild his life, after his mental and physical health has been shat- 
tered by excesses abroad and among the “Boheme.” But the sameness 
and pettiness of small town life soon become revolting to him. Admi- 
rably 'Tryggve Andersen has recreated this atmosphere of the little 
town, whose vices and virtues are equally real—only Erik Holk per- 
ceives the one or the other according to his moods, with the exaggerated 
intensity of a man on the verge of insanity. Neither the love of a young 
girl nor the faithful friendship of his foster-sister and her fine husband 
‘an prevent the disintegration of Krik—he has been driven to ruin him- 
self because of the inborn disease he has inherited from a father who 
died a madman. Through nightmares and epileptic fits, Erik Holk is 
drawing nearer his inevitable dissolution. At the same time the small 
town is shaken by a religious revival, brought about by the Adventists 
who predict the imminence of the Last Judgment. Beneath the surface 
of provincial life, meticulously painted in its idyllic or squalid or ridicu- 
lous aspects, surge the forces of doom. The poor people are right, but 
the upper classes scorn their warnings. They go about their business, 
making love and intriguing as usual and refuse to see the portents— 
they try to explain away the signs in sun and moon and the convulsions 
of the dying earth. Then some splendid chapters tell of the last days— 
of the morning when no day dawns, and people wait in terror and 
despair, or with courageous or desperate calm. At noon the weird red 
light conquers the darkness, and from the streets rises the scream of 
horror, “The ocean is on fire!’ 

In 1901 Tryggve Andersen made a voyage by way of Antwerp and 
London all around Africa. His diary from this voyage was published 
posthumously in 1923. It makes painful reading. He was in the grip 
of physical and mental ill health and felt miserable all the time, de- 
tested the captain of the vessel, and despaired of himself: “I am a 
monomaniac by nature. I cannot bear success: when the current carries 
me along, I become giddy. I cannot bear adversity: when the current 
goes against me, I become overwhelmed with fear of the difficulties I 
have to fight, paralyzed so that I cannot act, and I feel powerless.” 

He had married and after his return he settled in Christiania. But 
sickness and poverty and temperamental inability to adjust himself to 
the conditions of everyday life hampered his creative power and made 
him miserable. He had planned a great historical novel from the Faroes 
in the sixteenth century, but it was never finished. Only fragments of 
Verdens Herre og Mester (The Lord of this World) have been 
printed. His conscience as an artist would never permit him to shirk 
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the task of achieving perfection; writing was to him a gruelling and 
exhausting task, but he himself has said: “The joy of the labor was 
worth the desperate strain of the labor.” Every word had to be weighed 
and sifted, but the traces of the intense work obliterated, until the 
finished story should seem told casually, spontaneously. Thus his tales 
of the dark places of the mind, of crimes and remorse and nightmares 
and hallucinations, ring as true and convincingly real as stories of the 
most commonplace and trivial everyday life. They are told as soberly 
and with as much restraint as are his interiors from a farmer’s home 
where a man and a wife, shy of caresses and endearments, express 
their mutual love in unfailing kindness and concern each for the wel- 
fare of the other, or of family life where grown-up children care for an 
old, fretful, or exasperating parent with goodhumored tenderness and 
sly smiles, as if the old bore were only an unreasonable child. The 
temper of the Hedmark peasants and “better class” people, the out- 
ward calm and stolidity of men and women haunted by dreams and 
fancies or devoured by passions and remorse for real or imagined sins, 
is the subject matter of his best stories, where every possibility of the 
Norwegian language for delicate shades and unassuming grace and 
vigor have been fully utilized. 

Tryggve Andersen’s wife died from consumption after a few years 
of married life, and he was himself a sufferer from tuberculosis. His 
frail health may have been a contributing cause to the fact that he 
never more came to publish anything but short stories—and only slim 
little volumes of them. But he was, of course, also perfectly aware that 
the short story was the form in which he had attained mastery. In 1904 
appeared Gamle Folk (Old Folks), and in 1907 Bispesgnnen og andre 
Fortellinger (The Bishop’s Son and other Stories). All of them are 
good stories and some of them among the most exquisite works of Nor- 
wegian prose. The title story of Gamle Folk, De sisste Nettene (The 
Last Nights), Veteranen (The Veteran), Historien om Majoren 
(The History of the Major) and the story about Gullik Hauksveen, 
a good man who yields to violent temptation and becomes a murderer, 
are unsurpassed for suggestive, restrained narrative. H jemferd 
(Homecoming) tells of the cruel loneliness of a man who returns from 
America, longing to be reconciled to his family and the neighbors he 
left, branded as a criminal, because, when his brother withheld his 
inheritance, he forged his name to get the passage money to leave 
home. On his return he discovers how scandal has blackened the name 
of the absent, making him out a perfect scoundrel. 

In some of his latest volumes Tryggve Andersen found new subjects 
from the life of the people along the coast—tales of shipwreck and 
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murder of shipwrecked sailors, of seamen lost in foreign harbors, sick 
or on the verge of insanity. The story Den store Success (The Big 
Success) is about an author, as ambitious and conscientious about his 
art as Tryggve Andersen himself, who is tempted to write a best 
seller, as he feels sure he could whenever he wanted to do such a thing. 
The story is told with an obviousness unusual for him, but he had to 
give vent to his bitterness—he was an acknowledged master of his 
craft, but he was never able to make even a modest living from his 
authorship. Den gyldne Hevn (The Golden Revenge) is a grisly tale 
about a lancer of the Thirty Years War who has robbed the shrine of 
a saint—a memorial of Germany, where Tryggve Andersen stayed 
several times. 

He had always felt strongly attracted to German literature and to 
the Germans; the contrast between the smugness, the petty common 
sense and orderliness on the surface, and the sinister, chaotic, and pas- 
sionate emotionalism seething beneath appealed to the interest which 
disintegrating personalities and distressing experience held for him. 
During the First World War his sympathies were with the Germans— 
a fact that alienated him still more from many of his old friends. 

In 1908 he had married Regine Normann, who was a gifted writer 
in her own right, and a handsome, clever, and warmhearted woman. 
For some years he had at least a kind of refuge in their home, even if 
he was as unable as ever to settle down to a quiet and regular home 
life. And by and by he had to spend most of his time in sanitariums, 
as his old lung trouble periodically flared up and confined him to his 
bed and to a strict hospital regime. 

In 1913 he divorced his wife to marry a German girl who had come 
to Norway to work on a German translation of his collected works. 
But his lingering illness was breaking him down at last. With his 
family he moved to Gran, northeast of Oslo, and took rooms on one 
of those old big farms he had always loved. But he was sinking rapidly, 
and in 1920 he died. 





Social Legislation 


Progress in the United States and in Sweden 
By Mary ANDERSON 


URING THE PAST twenty-five years it has been my job, 

as Director of the Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department 

of Labor, to strive for the improvement of working conditions 
for women. This has given me an opportunity not only to study so- 
cial legislation provided for both men and women, but has also given 
me some understanding of the progress of social legislation in other 
countries. The Women’s Bureau is an agency authorized by Congress 
to formulate standards and policies which will promote the welfare of 
wage-earning women, improve their working conditions, increase their 
efficiency, and advance their opportunities for profitable employment. 
This Bureau has been given no laws to administer. Nevertheless, 
through advisory and educational efforts, it has played a large part in 
the framing and enactment of labor legislation. 

Social legislation has progressed through many of the same or similar 
stages in various countries, and yet it would be impossible to draw a 
parallel between the laws of the United States, where in addition to the 
Federal legislation each of the forty-eight States has its own laws, and 
the laws of Sweden which are made by one national legislative body. I 
would, however, like to give you a brief background for some of the 
most important social legislation in this country and Sweden, and to 
point out a few of the similarities as well as the differences in the laws 
of these two countries. In this brief discussion of an extensive and com- 
plicated subject, only certain general developments are stressed, with 
some reference to the particular interests of women. 

In both countries organized labor has been the chief force behind the 
passage of labor legislation, although other groups of public-spirited 
citizens have played an important role. The history of such legislation 
has progressed with the ups and downs of the labor movement and 
reflects the trends of the economic cycle. Labor, in America, did not 
establish its legal right to organize and bargain collectively until 1933, 
and yet from before the Revolution, when the first craft unions were 
organized, unions have directly or indirectly paved the way for Federal 
and State labor legislation and have been instrumental in the establish- 
ment of working conditions which have since been made standard. In 
Sweden, on the other hand, labor did not begin to organize until the 
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eighties; but once started, the unions gained strength rapidly and by 
the early 1900s had established their right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively. As in the United States, the unions in Sweden fought for 
social legislation. They were instrumental in organizing the first group 
insurance plans for the unemployed, the aged, and the sick—plans 
which are now given financial support by the government. 


Minimum Wage and Maximum Hour Legislation 


Minimum wages in Sweden are determined by collective agreement. 
In 1909 Swedish craft unions started a gradual change-over to indus- 
trial unionism and today all collective agreements are on a nation-wide 
basis; a single agreement sets the standards for an entire industry. 
Even the few unions that did not go along with the change-over to 
industrial unionism (builders, printers, and molders) have formed 
national alliances for the purpose of collective bargaining. Wage rate 
schedules are determined on a basis of age, sex, experience, and skill of 
the worker, and all wage schedules vary from one cost-of-living area 
to another. In many cases wage rates set in collective agreements are 
lower for women than for men, due primarily to the establishment of 
different rates for the various categories of workers. 

In 1920, working hours in Sweden were limited by law to forty-eight 
hours a week. The unions had been pressing for the passage of such a 
law for some time, but since this victory they have made no demands 
for a shorter work week. 

In America collective bargaining is just “coming of age.” Many 
unions established their right to a voice in determining wages long 
before there was Federal or extensive State legislation on minimum 
wages. Nevertheless, there has been a real need for such legislation in 
this country. The first State laws of this kind gave protection to women 
only. Massachusetts passed the first minimum wage law in 1912. Today 
twenty-six States, the District of Columbia, and the territories have 
minimum wage legislation. These laws apply to women, to minors— 
though in four States the laws do not include male minors—and, in 
only two States, to men. In a few States a minimum rate is fixed in the 
law, but in most States the rates are set by a tripartite minimum wage 
board. Massachusetts also passed the first enforceable hour law for 
women in 1879; today forty-three of the States, the District of Colum- 
bia, and the territories have laws making some provision for maximum 
working hours. For the duration of the war some relaxation of these 
hour laws in most of the States has been made possible through emer- 
gency clauses or acts. | 

On the Federal level, the National Industrial Recovery Act, which 
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was enacted as a depression measure in 1933, was the first attempt by 
law to provide maximum hour and minimum wage standards for inter- 
state industries. Though part of the Act was later declared unconstitu- 
tional, and the whole NRA program was abolished in 1935, this experi- 
ment undoubtedly pointed the way for the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
in 1938, which puts a floor to wages and a ceiling to hours. As was true 
of the NRA, this law applies only to interstate industries. It has oper- 
ated successfully for six years, and has established a 40-cent-an-hour 
minimum wage standard for all industries covered by the Act, more 
than a year in advance of the scheduled deadline, October, 1945. 


The Employment Service 


In Sweden the first initiative for the first public labor exchanges 
came from the communes of Helsingborg and Gothenburg in 1902. 
These early experiments were successful; other towns followed their 
example, and in 1906 the Riksdag made public funds available for the 
expansion and development of public labor exchanges throughout the 
country. As in the United States, one of their early functions was the 
recruitment and transfer of farm labor to meet the seasonal needs. In 
Sweden, too, the public labor exchange played an important role in the 
First World War. After the war this system was not allowed to disin- 
tegrate as did the U.S. Employment Service, but was expanded and 
given large responsibility for relieving the postwar unemployment sit- 
uation. Today the labor exchanges are largely supported by national 
funds; there is a nation-wide clearance for all labor needs, and the pub- 
lic labor exchange is the clearing house for all applicants for unem- 
ployment insurance and unemployment relief. 

Though there is a tendency in many quarters to attribute the estab- 
lishment of the U.S. Employment Service to the New Deal, its origins 
go back to 1908 when, as the Division of Information in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, it was a specialized placement service 
for aliens. Later this service was extended to recruiting seasonal farm 
labor through the Farm Labor Service. During the First World War 
other specialized divisions were added, and branch offices for registra- 
tion, transfer, and placement of workers were set up in the States. In 
1918 there were about 350 field offices in operation. 

After the First World War, the U.S. Employment Santies was 
forced to retrench its activities to little more than a national clearing 
house for labor. Some of the States, however, continued to operate 
municipal and State offices. Others were closed. It was not until the 
reorganization of the service called for by the Wagner-Peyser Act of 
1933 that the public employment offices were again operated on a 
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nation-wide basis through a Federal-State program of co-operation 
and matching of funds. Early in this war, when it was necessary to 
mobilize all available man power, and there was a need for uniform 
employment procedures, the Federal Government was given full 
control of the State employment services for the duration of the 
emergency.’ 


Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance in Sweden is still voluntary. Many of the 
original group plans were sponsored by the unions, and have continued 
to operate as independent organizations, though approved plans are 
now given government aid. The government actually pays 50 to 60 
percent of all contributions, but this aid is distributed in proportion to 
the need, the low income groups and smaller insurance funds receiving 
a relatively high government subsidy. However, the unemployed in 
Sweden are given less protection than any of the groups covered by 
social legislation. Large groups of the population, such as domestics 
and independent workers, are not eligible for coverage, and no specific 
legal protection is given the unemployed in the poor relief laws, though 
in practice most needy unemployed can establish a right to poor relief. 

As in Sweden, unemployment insurance in the United States is in- 
tended only to cushion a short time of unemployment. Large groups, 
including independent workers, agriculture and domestic workers, and 
employees of educational or charitable institutions, are excluded from 
protection. In 1938 the Social Security Act set aside Federal funds for 
approved State unemployment compensation programs. Today all 
forty-eight States and the District of Columbia have such programs, 
making this insurance compulsory for those industrial and commercial 
workers who are covered by the laws. The detailed requirements of 
various of the State laws differ in such matters as disqualification pro- 
visions, the amount and duration of benefits, the proportion of em- 
ployee and employer contributions, and employee coverage. 

Women workers in this country quite generally have more difficulty 
in establishing eligibility for unemployment compensation benefits. 
Some State laws openly discriminate against women by establishing 
disqualifications applicable only to women. In some of the other States 
the laws do not contain provisions which openly discriminate against 
women, but the manner of application of the laws results in such dis- 
crimination. 


1 The U.S. Employment Offices will automatically return to State control unless Congress 
adopts legislation to Federalize this service. 
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Old-Age and Disability Insurance 


In 1914 Sweden adopted a pension insurance system which gives 
protection to all aged and disabled citizens of Sweden. This is a com- 
pulsory self-help plan: the individual makes his contributions on the 
basis of his income, and he is eligible for his “‘basic” pension when he is 
disabled and unable to earn a living, or when he reaches the age of sixty- 
seven. If his basic pension is inadequate, the pensioner is granted a sup- 
plementary pension, which is paid for from public funds. The amount 
of this supplementary pension varies according to his need and the cost- 
of-living area in which he lives. Under a special pension plan, children 
of certain deceased or disabled persons are paid “child allowances.” 
Legitimate, illegitimate, and adopted children enjoy the same rights 
to these allowances. 

Here in the United States a limited Federal plan for old-age insur- 
ance was provided under the Social Security Act in 1938. As this plan 
was later revised, it also gives cover®r2 to survivors of insured workers. 
This is compulsory insurance for che workers covered by the law;; it is 
supported by a tax on the worker’s earned wages, paid by the worker, 
and a payroll tax, paid by the employer. The worker is entitled to 
monthly benefits when he becomes sixty-five years old and when he is 
no longer working on a job covered by the system. The dependent chil- 
dren and widow of a man who is insured are also eligible for benefits, 
providing there are the necessary wage credits; if there are no children, 
the widow receives a lump sum payment at the time of his death and 
her monthly payments begin when she is sixty-five. The amount of the 
benefit payments depends on the worker’s average monthly pay on jobs 
covered by the Act. 

The principal defect of this insurance program is the limited cover- 
age: agricultural and domestic workers, employees of charitable and 
educational institutions, and the self-employed are not eligible for this 
insurance. It is also inadequate in that there is no protection for the 
worker against permanent disability.’ 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Sweden passed a workmen’s compensation law in 1918 requiring all 
Swedish employers to carry insurance protection for their workers 
against industrial accident. That law was later expanded to include full 


protection for the worker against all occupational diseases caused by 
his work. 


2It has been proposed that Congress extend the coverage of the Old Age and Survivor's 


Insurance System to the excluded groups, and include protection against permanent total dis- 
ability. 
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In this country, Maryland enacted the first legislation which pro- 
vided benefits for accidental injury in 1902. By 1920 all but a few of the 
States had such laws, and today all of the States except Mississippi 
require employers to carry workmen’s compensation insurance for their 
employees. Only fifteen States, however, require full coverage for occu- 
pational diseases, as provided in the Swedish law. 


Sickness Insurance 


Like the original insurance plans for the aged and the unemployed, 
many of the Swedish sick benefit funds or societies were started by 
union groups. Membership in such a group is still on a voluntary basis, 
although every man or woman from fifteen to forty years of age (cer- 
tain funds extend the maximum entrance age to fifty years) who is in 
good health, has a recognized right to membership in the local sickness 
fund operating in the area in which he lives. All members of local sick- 
ness funds indirectly become associate members of a central fund, and 
these funds are also responsible for administration of maternity insur- 
ance and relief. 

Here in the United States, Rhode Island adopted the first and only 
State compulsory sickness insurance law in 1942. According to this 
plan, funds are collected and benefits distributed through the channels 
set up for the unemployment compensation program. There is some dis- 
cussion of a national program which would provide medical insurance 
for the needy, but with the exception of the Rhode Island plan all sick- 
ness and hospital insurance groups in this country are privately owned 
enterprises. It should be mentioned, however, that they are now operat- 
ing throughout the country and have enjoyed an ever increasing popu- 
larity within the past ten years. 


Public Assistance 


Poor-relief laws are the oldest form of social legislation in Sweden. 
Even today, though separate provision has now been made for the aged 
and disabled, for the blind, for care of dependent children (particularly 
for those born out of wedlock), for maternity grants, and for public 
relief work for the involuntarily unemployed, poor-relief legislation 
still provides the under-pinning to security for those in need who are 
not covered by other legislation. 

Unlike Sweden, where everyone in need is given financial assistance 
through government funds, all needy persons in the United States are 
not protected by laws. Provisions for public relief in this country have 
followed economic conditions, and relief has been provided for the dura- 
tion of emergency periods. During the recent depression an elaborate 
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program of Federal funds and work projects was provided for the 
needy, but those programs were temporary and have since been discon- 
tinued. In 1938 permanent public assistance was provided by the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act. This Act set aside Federal funds for co-opera- 
tion with the States in financing public assistance programs for the 
needy aged, the needy blind, and dependent children. With three ex- 
ceptions, all of the States, the District of Columbia, and the five terri- 
tories have programs for the needy aged and aid to dependent chil- 


dren; forty-four States, the District, and four of the territories provide 
assistance for the needy blind. 


Maternity Legislation 


In Sweden, women workers are not only prohibited from working 
for two weeks before and six weeks after childbirth (unless this period 
is waived by a medical certificate) but they are given free midwife or 
maternity care in a hospital and maternity allowances. By law, all 
women citizens are eligible for this maternity care and only those with 
a very good income are excluded from the right. Those who are not 
entitled to a maternity allowance as members of a local sickness fund 
are given a government maternity allowance or relief through a central 
sickness fund. This program of government-supported maternity care 
and benefits is not a form of relief. It is a part of the Swedish plan to 
encourage women to marry and have families. Sweden wants to increase 
her birth rate, and she is succeeding. Vital statistics in the last two years 
show a substantial excess of births over deaths. 

In the United States, six States have laws which prohibit the employ- 
ment of pregnant women for a period of two to four weeks before and 
after confinement. These laws, however, do not protect the working 
mother against losing her job during her absence from work, nor do 
they compensate her with lost-time pay for the confinement period. 
There has been very little pressure for maternity care and benefits for 
women workers in this country, and none of the States have as yet 
provided such laws. 

The Maternity and Child-health programs established in 1938 under 
the Social Security Act are administered by the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor in co-operation with all States 
and territories. The emphasis of this program is on preventing illness. 
For wives of men in the four lowest pay grades of the armed forces the 
Emergency Maternity and Infant Care program provides medical, 


nursing, and hospital care throughout pregnancy, childbirth, and for 
six weeks after childbirth. 
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SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


Laws Against the Married Woman Worker 


Today when we are so proud of the job our women are doing in 
producing the materials of war, it is like a bad dream to recall that only 
yesterday married working women were the hapless scapegoats of the 
depression years. 

In the United States in 1939, at least twenty-three of the State legis- 
latures were considering so-called “married women bills.” Each of these 
pending bills discriminated in some way against the dual employment 
of married persons in public service jobs, but fortunately only one 
of these bills (in Louisiana) actually became a law. In 1932, the Na- 
tional Economy Act included a discrimination against employment in 
the Federal Government service of any person whose spouse was also 
employed by the Government. This part of the law reacted against 
women, but it was repealed in 1937. 

In Sweden, too, there was considerable public debate on this question, 
during the 1920s and the beginning of the 1930s, and proposals were 
before the Riksdag asking that married women be prohibited from em- 
ployment in public service jobs. At this same time married women offi- 
cials were being dismissed from their positions in publicly-controlled 
liquor companies. Several banks, insurance companies, and municipali- 
ties applied a similar prohibition. 

The Myrdal study, Crisis in the Population, which was published in 
1934, helped to jolt Swedish public opinion. Sweden became alarmed 
over her declining birth rate, the decreased marriage rate, and the dis- 
astrous moral effect of barring married women from employment. 
Later, after the report of the Population Commission, the Riksdag not 
only upheld women’s right to work outside the home, but went so far 
as to advocate the wisdom of their doing so. This Act, which was passed 
in 1989, prohibits discriminations against workers on the grounds of 
betrothal, marriage, pregnancy, and confinement. 


Postwar Outlook 


My postwar outlook on the coming trends of social legislation is 
chiefly concerned with the future here in the United States. However, 
I should like to mention a recent law which calls for a subsidized domes- 
tic help service in Sweden. This bill has important implications, as it is 
Sweden’s first legislative step toward regulating the conditions of em- 
ployment in domestic service. A bill now pending, which would fix the 
free time and rest periods for full-time domestic workers, is an indica- 
tion that there will be further legislation for this group of workers after 
the war. 
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The progress of social legislation in the United States after the war 
will depend in large part on economic conditions. The extension of the 
Social Security Act will most certainly be under discussion. Recent 
proposals, such as the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill, would establish 
a single unified national system of social insurance, would enlarge the 
public assistance programs, extend the old age and survivors insurance 
system to those groups now excluded from coverage, and would include 
insurance against permanent total disability. The more controversial 
of the proposals are the i*ederalization of the unemployment insurance 
system, which would be correlated with a nation-wide system of public 
employment offices, and a national system of insurance which would 
provide medical care and hospitalization. Whatever the future of this 
particular proposal, I am convinced that social security has firmly 
established itself in this country. Future progress in such legislation 
will come with the gradual process of education as to the needs of the 
country. 

What I consider of first importance, however, is the need for ade- 
quate State legislation to guard against the furious wage-cutting 
practices that took place in our recent depression period. Yes, it was 
necessary to relax State maximum hour laws for the war production 
emergency, but now is the time to restore those legal standards, and the 
time for the States with no minimum wage and maximum hour stand- 
ards to pass such legislation. Millions of women now working in war 
plants, where wages are high, will be forced in the postwar period to 
seek employment in occupations where wage rates are traditionally low 
and working conditions deplorable, because women have not been ex- 
tensively organized in trade unions. It is of vital importance to the fu- 
ture well-being of our country that social legislation and in particular 
labor legislation continue to be strengthened. 
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Glimpses from the Hidden Workshop 
of Selma Lagerlof 


By Esa PEHRSON 


HE GREATEST LITERARY 
honor that can be conferred upon 
a writer in Sweden, apart from 
winning the Nobel Prize, is to be elected 
member of the Swedish Academy. Only 
two women 
have won this 
distinction. 
The first was 
Selma Lager- 
lof, the second 
Elin Wagner, 
who was elect- 
ed last year a 
few months 
after her latest 
book, the biog- 
raphy of her 
predecessor 
Selma Lager- 
lof, had been 
published.* 
They are 
very different, 
Elin Wagner 
and Selma La- 
gerléf, both as 
personalities 
and writers. 
Elin Wagner 
her 
early youth 
been the active 
fighter, always 
to be found in 
the front line 
battling for 


has since 


some humanitarian cause with her pen or 
with the spoken word. Most of her books 
have been closely related to the problems of 
her time. Selma Lagerlof seldom appeared 
in the social or political struggle unless 


Selma Lagerlif 


she was specially asked to do so, and she 
chose her subjects and characters out of 
the past. Yet there is no fundamental dif- 
ference in the principles they had at heart. 
Both have stood for human rights, for the 
creation of a 
world free 
from war, ha- 
tred, poverty, 
and oppres- 
sion. Inher 
book about Sel- 
ma _ Lagerlof 
Elin Wagner 
has shown that 
there is also a 
spiritual kin - 
ship between 
the two. 

A biography 
can be written 
in many ways. 
Elin Wagner 
chose the way 
in which she 
thought Selma 
Lagerlof 
would have 
liked a book 
about herself 
to be written. 
She had one 
model to fol- 
low, the biog- 
raphy Selma 
Lagerlof 
herself wrote 
about Zachris Topelius. In this portrait of 
the Finnish author, facts and imagination 


*Selma Lagerlof. I. Fran Marbacka till 
Jerusalem. II. Fran Jerusalem till Mar- 
backa. Bonniers. Stockholm. 1942-43. Price 
$11.20 bound. 
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and excerpts from his books are woven 
into a continuous story. Elin Wagner has 
tried the same method. Perhaps she has 
used her imagination more sparingly, be- 
cause the facts she has had at her disposal 
in such abundance have often in them- 
selves been fantastic and _ incredible 
enough. Her instrument in cementing 
these many-colored pieces together has 
been a deep intuitive understanding of the 
unusual and contradictory nature of Selma 
Lagerléf and a knowledge based on her 
own experience of the mystical processes 
of literary creation. She has also had good 
use for her dry humor, reminding you of 
Selma Lagerléf’s own, which with a single 
word or cryptic remark can express what 
would otherwise take pages to explain. 

The portrait that has emerged under 
her hands is at the same time familiar and 
startlingly new. It is a kind of double ex- 
posure. You see the familiar features en- 
riched with new details and also the fa- 
miliar colorful background, only widened 
to include a whole epoch of Swedish cul- 
tural and national life. But there is some- 
thing of a fourth dimension added to it. 
This is inevitable in any reasonably true 
picture of Selma Lagerléf, whose life and 
books are full of glimpses from a world 
which ordinary eyes cannot perceive. 

Much has been written about Selma 
Lagerléf. Her work has been analyzed 
from many angles. Elin Wagner in writ- 
ing her story has had advantages which 
none of her predecessors have had. She 
has had access to sources which could not 
be used while the object was still living. 
Intimate friends of Selma Lagerléf have 
put letters and memories at her disposal ; 
the executors of her will have opened up 
archives of unpublished manuscripts and 
notes. Even the account books of Selma 
Lagerléf have been there for her to use. 
She has interviewed scores of persons who 
knew Selma Lagerléf personally, includ- 
ing her tenants, servants, and neighbors 
at Marbacka. She has also had her own 
memories and conversations with Selma 
Lagerlof to draw on. 


Her approach to her subject, from the 


first page to the last of the two big vol- 


umes, has been an attempt to reach the 
inner Selma Lagerlof, to get as near as 
possible to her sources of inspiration, to 
that hidden domain in her being which 
Selma Lagerlof herself called her “inner 
workshop.”’ Whatever happens to Selma 
Lagerléf in this chronicle of her long life 
has been shown in this relationship. Most 
of Selma Lagerl6f’s critics have described 
her as a non-realist, whose powers of 
imagination were greater than any con- 
temporary writer's, and whose greatest 
achievement was her ability to blend the 
supernatural world of her imagination 
with everyday life so as to make it seem 
natural to us. 

After having finished Elin Wagner’s 
book you wonder whether Selma Lagerlof 
was not after all a great realist, a super- 
realist perhaps. For her there was a real- 
ity behind our reality, a subtler world be- 
hind our concrete one. When people at- 
tributed her descriptions of this other 
world to her vivid imagination, she did not 
contradict them. She let them think as 
they pleased about her, in this as in so 
many other matters. 

If Selma Lagerlof had lived in the Mid- 
dle Ages, says Elin Wagner, her powers 
of clairvoyance and clairaudience would 
have been looked upon with reverence and 
fear because they were stronger than 
those of others. Nobody would have as- 
cribed them to imagination, because in 
olden times it was not so unusual to pos- 
sess them. She would have been an adorn- 
ment of any convent, and learned and 
distinguished men would have sought her 
company and inspiration. Now she hap- 
pened to live in a skeptical’ age, where 
powers like hers were looked upon as 
superstition and imagination. 

In Selma Lagerléf’s life and books the 
dead play a great part. But for her they 
were not dead. She saw them and felt 
their presence. These experiences she tells 
freely in letters and in conversations with 
friends or with people who, as she ex- 
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pressed it, “talked the language of the 
borderland.”” When her mother died, she 
came to Selma during the funeral service 
at the church of Ostra Amtervik, she tells 
us. She describes how she felt an impulse 
to stand up and tell the congregation that 
her mother lived, but, says Elin Wagner, 
it is typical of Selma Lagerléf that on this 
as on so many other occasions, she shrank 
from giving direct testimony. 

Her own experiences led Selma Lager- 
l6f to believe in a continued life after 
death. When Sir Oliver Lodge’s book Ray- 
mond was published, where he described 
how he was able to communicate with his 
son who had been killed in the war, she 
wrote to a friend that it had made a deep 
impression on her. She believed that these 
facts of continued life after death would 
make the spiritual life as tangible and 
provable as the material world and that 
they would be the foundations of a new 
religion, in which science and faith would 
not be in opposition to each other. Selma 
Lagerlof did not believe in a religion that 
could not be proved. 

It was Selma Lagerléf’s great passion 
in life to explore the hidden powers and 
possibilities of man. She has always said 
that human beings are and can do much 
more than they themselves are conscious 
of, and has loved to describe the moments 
when they suddenly become conscious of 
these powers. She believed that there is 
a World Intelligence governing the uni- 
verse and everything that happens therein. 
Sometimes she calls it the Government of 
God. Nothing happens without a meaning. 
She was a firm believer in the law of cause 
and effect. Therefore she could not ac- 
cept the Christian doctrine of vicarious 
atonement. What we have sown we must 
reap. In book after book she has described 
how human beings are purified and trans- 
formed by making good what they have 
broken. Few writers have so relentlessly 
traced what one might call the genealogy 
of a wrong deed in all its ramifications, or 
described in such glowing terms the final 
happiness when full atonement is won. 


HIDDEN WORKSHOP OF SELMA LAGERLOF $48 


It would seem a harsh doctrine were it not 
for the power of love which to Selma 
Lagerlof is the supreme force, the axis on 
which everything turns both in the life of 
individuals and in the universe. It is the 
instrument through which the most hard- 
ened offenders can be transformed. If 
they have only a spark of love glowing 
somewhere deep down in their being, 
Selma Lagerléf is on their side, and in her 
books she does not rest till she has fanned 
the spark into a great fire. 

There is a parallel drawn in the book 
between Selma Lagerlof and Swedenborg, 
with whom she felt a great affinity. He 
had, she said, gone through so many 
phases which she knew from her own ex- 
perience. But in comparing the two, Elin 
Wagner remarks that, unlike Sweden- 
borg, Selma Lagerlof was a writer, not 
the founder of a religion. Writing was 
Selma Lagerl6f’s method in her search for 
a solution to the riddle of existence. This 
search led her to study Theosophy and 
Antroposophy. She tried to understand 
Einstein’s theory of relativity, but con- 
fesses that she had to give it up. But she 
understood Indian Yoga so much the bet- 
ter, writes Elin Wagner, and gives a 
touching picture of the aging Selma La- 
gerléf patiently day after day practising 
rigorous Yoga breathing exercises in order 
to regain her failing strength. The result 
was in some instances so remarkable that 
she hastened to give some friends detailed 
advice on how to cure themselves by the 
same method. “I cannot describe,’ she 
writes, “the new courage you get when 
you notice that you can rule your own 
body and not only sit passively and receive 
all the sickness it draws onto itself.” 

She believed in reincarnation and ex- 
pressed the opinion that Zachris Topelius 
was a hunian being who, through many 
incarnations, had reached perfection. 

It is hardly surprising to find that 
Selma Lagerléf accepted Freud’s theory 
of the subconscious. For her the subcon- 
scious was not only a theory. It played a 
too important part in her work. What 
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Freud calls the subconscious corresponds 
to her “inner workshop.” She speaks about 
her own power to receive inspiration from 
this hidden source. When people some- 
times asked her how she could describe 
some event in the past with such wealth 
of detail, she would answer that such 
things cannot be understood, they are gifts 
from the inner workshop. When the doors 
of her “workshop” opens, she is happy; 
the pen moves almost of itself. She knew 
about the “inner memory of man,” where 
things are registered which have escaped 
the memory of the brain, and she knows 
that she differs from most men in that 
with her the inner memory can in moments 
of inspiration communicate with the outer. 
Then she delves into her treasure trove 
and brings up all that her hands can 
carry. Sometimes she reaches so deep 
down that she seems to touch those strata 
where the common memories of the human 
race are stored. 

Everything is alive in Selma Lagerlif’s 
world. Even stones. Nothing is isolated, 
everything is related, and there is a con- 
stant though invisible interchange between 
all things, great and small. The whole 
creation is one big family, where all the 
members are dependent on each other. 
What happens to one affects all. Nothing 
we do is unimportant or wholly private. 
Therefore it is a great responsibility to be 
a human being. When men do wrong, the 
whole of nature suffers. When the cava- 
liers of Ekeby went wild and spread de- 


REVIEW 


struction around them, the unrest infected 
everything in the neighborhood. The wild 
beasts became wilder; the cows fell ill; 
the rain refused to fall, the winds to blow. 
This intimate relationship of everything 
gave any situation she described in her 
books extraordinary depth and breadth. 

To have genius meant in Selma Lager- 
l6f’s opinion to be receptive to the rays of 
intelligence that enlighten the universe. 
She saw it as her mission in life to spread 
these rays to those who could not them- 
selves receive them. 

When Marbacka was first opened to the 
public two years after Selma Lagerléf’s 
death, Elin Wagner was one of those who 
showed the visitors around. When they 
stopped in moved silence in front of the 
plaster cast that was made of Selma 
Lagerléf’s hands, she pointed out how two 
of the fingers on her right hand were 
parted as if they still held the pen. She 
felt then that she wanted to tell them 
more about Selma Lagerlof, things that 
could make them understand her and draw 
them nearer to her. She has done so. She 
has also shattered the widespread notion 
that Selma Lagerléf was a very ordinary 
person whose feet were firmly planted on 
this earth except in those moments of 
literary creation when the flight of her 
imagination lifted her above it. It is true 
that Selma Lagerléf loved this earth with 
everything on it, but her earth was richer 
and wider than ours and full of wonders 
that we do not see or do not care to notice. 


Elsa Pehrson is a Swedish writer who has spent several years in California 
as correspondent of Swedish papers and lecturer before clubs and univer- 
sities, principally on Swedish culture 
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Kaj Munk’s Autobiography 


By Caro.t K. Bane 


| IFE IN “IDYLLICUM,” the minia- 

ture kingdom of Denmark, might 

seem to outsiders during the first 
quarter of this century to be running its 
butter-smooth course. Remarkable prog- 
ress had actually been made, and was be- 
ing made in education, in social insur- 
ance, in agriculture, in the arts. Few out- 
side Scandinavia, however, knew of the 
clashing of opposing trends, the soul- 
searchings, and the fiery debates of Dan- 
ish academic youth. On almost all the 
phases of this period light is cast by 
Kaj Munk’s autobiography Foraaret saa 
sagte kommer (1942).* 

As a human document the book is of 
even greater value. We find here not only 
the evolution of the caustic, passion- 
ate, reckless truth-seeker and dialectician 
whom we know, but a world grasped with 
the dewey freshness of keen young senses 
and pictured with typically waggish Dan- 
ish humor and self-satire. Munk’s ability 
to present the child’s view of the world is 
as remarkable as is his psychology of the 
adolescent. The dramatist Munk is dis- 
cernible in the sharply etched characters, 
as for instance in sprightly “Tante An- 
na” of Larslejstrede, the model for Anne 
Boleyn in Cant, and in the carefully 
worked-up climax of every incident. 

Through Munk’s whole life—as we see 
it in the autobiography—runs the “‘in- 
visible red thread” of devotion to God. 
“Faith may seem to die, but it does not die 
in all four chambers of his heart.” No 
great events take place in the book. The 
author states expressly that not a single 
shot is fired. Enough shots were found 
in Kaj Munk’s own body that January 
morning 1944 during the fourth year of 


1 Under present war conditions, procurable 
only in the Swedish translation Vdren kommer 
sd saktelig, Stockholm, Bonniers, 1944. 


the occupation to make up for this. The 
geographic mileage covered is negligible, 
the spiritual distances surprising. 

Munk was unadulteratedly Danish, 
born 1898 in the idyllic little town of 
Maribo, in the heart of the island of Lol- 


Kaj Munk 


land, his father a Petersen (a master tan- 
ner), his mother a Christensen (daughter 
of a tenant farmer). Physically he was 
frail, When he was left an orphan at 
three, a childless, struggling couple— 
Marie, a cousin of his mother’s, and her 
small-farmer husband, Peter Munk—took 
the child. He came to live close to the 
rich heavy soil, the clover, the sugar 
beet fields, and the farm animals of Lol- 
land—and was saved from his mother’s 
fate, tuberculosis. In the plum tree in 
the beautiful, old-fashioned garden little 
Kaj later often studied his lessons. 
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The Author’s Childhood Home 


The child felt infinitely rich, possessing 
two sets of parents, one in heaven, one on 
earth. He was allowed to hold the reins 
of the horse. If at times, in spite of all, 
he felt down-hearted and homesick for 
his own mother, he had Our Lord to fall 
back on in his evening prayer. Marie and 
Peter, cheerful, true and tried people, 
who had been “ring-engaged” for eleven 
years before marrying, could not have 
been more devoted to their own flesh and 
blood. Marie poured cream into the spin- 
dly-legged child, but she did not hesitate 
to spank him soundly when she deemed it 
necessary. The foundation for the boy’s 
social, moral, and school education was 
laid by Marie. The kitchen had, to be 
sure, only a dirt floor during the first 
years, but Marie was constantly driving 
home the old Danish saying, “Politeness 
costs no money.” 

Education looms large in the book and 
is worth noticing. It was Marie who saw 
to it—at first very much against his will— 
that Kaj learned his A B C. Father helped 
him lose the book now and then. Before 


very long the child had worked his own 
way through the Bible stories. In the 
country school at Vejleby, Kaj’s teacher, 
Wested, often turned classes in Danish 
history and Bible history into discussion 
groups. Wested was careful to treat little 
Kaj as a perfectly normal child. One of 
his poems might be read aloud in com- 
position class, but it was only to show 
verse as a different form of expression 
from prose. Nor did he escape punishment 
if he deserved it. 

Of even greater importance was the 
period from his thirteenth to his sixteenth 
year, spent at the Realskole in the town 
of Maribo. The building was old, but 
the instruction enlightened, even inspired. 
Students and teachers, of whom most 
were young, were equals. Léarning chem- 
istry was exploring the universe. Oehlen- 
schlager became such an experience that 
Kaj thought in five-foot iambics for sev- 
eral years afterwards. The children gave 
plays in English and learned considerable 
French. The head master read Danish and 
Swedish lyrics aloud and interpreted Ger- 
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KAJ 


man poetry, so the children wondered how 
the same language could be used to bel- 
low commands in. Sex instruction was 
also given. 

Unfortunately the pedagogical system 
in the next school he attended, the Latin 
School at Nykébing in Falster, just 
across Guldborg Sound from Lolland, 
amounted practically only to cramming. 
Schoolboy pranks relieved the monotony. 
The three years at the Latin School did, 
however, bring Kaj extracurricular ex- 
perience in parliamentary tactics in the 
boys’ club Hegemone. The lad had never 
been very popular in school—he was too 
“different’—but he learned early the 
truth of the saying, mind is power. 

Kaj’s political interests carried him 
outside school. With a band of picked re- 
tainers he took part, for instance, in a pub- 
lic meeting on the issue of selling the 
Danish West Indies and warmly defended 
—against all so-called practical reasons— 
the retention of these islands. “There is 
no necessity to sell. America is no robber 
nation.” His patriotism early took an ac- 
tive form. He warmly argued for fortifi- 
cation and for following the example of 
Belgium. His sympathies lay with those 
that were downed. Hannibal was his hero 
while at Nykébing. At the same time he 
was a conservative, who reacted strongly 
against King Mob. His inherent conserva- 
tism showed itself already in the child’s 
resentment at the replacing of the old 
coal oil lamps in the home by electricity. 

From fairly early childhood Kaj was 
torn between two conflicting desires: to 
become a poet and to become a minister 
of the church. He finally became both, as 
he says. At the age of nine, while lying 
ill in bed, he filled precious bits of wrap- 
ping paper with his verses, one of which 
“Foraaret saa sagte kommer” (“So gen- 
tly spring is coming’’) has supplied the 
autobiography with its title. The child 
wrote many hymns, too many to suit his 
wholesome teacher, Wested. At nine he 
started a tremendous novel, of which he 
finished fifty pages, His first work to be 
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printed, however, was in humorous vein 
and entitled The Rat-Hunt, appearing 
in a Lolland paper. For a while after this 
he longed to be a reporter. Many a time, 
during the Nykébing period, he would 
fling himself down from his bicycle in 
the woods to jot down some verse in the 
ever-ready notebook. During these Latin 
School days he also turned out an Ibsen- 
esque drama, The Drunkard, and several 
short plays, “Interiors,” written mainly 
to preserve the Lolland dialect. More im- 
portant was a drama in four acts in blank 
verse dealing with Pontius Pilate, Vak- 
leren (The Vacillator), composed at top 
speed in two weeks. The thought had 
suddenly gripped the nineteen-year-old 
youth that Pilate might be the symbol of 
man, inclined toward the good forces in 
life, but enmeshed by confusing powers. 
The religious crises through which Kaj 
Munk was passing had reached a danger- 
ous stage, imperilling his mind. God had 
seemed intimately close to the tiny boy. 
How could the oldsters worry the time 
one of the horses fell on top of him? 
Didn’t God let Kaj fall on a soft pile of 
manure? He was absolutely fearless in 
the darkest nights on country roads. But 
Death, in one guise after another, brought 
doubt. How could the Divine One permit 
Death to torture day by day such a God- 
fearing soul as Grandma, who was dying 
inch by inch of gangrene? It was Kaj’s 
duty on week-ends when home from Latin 
School to take turns with his mother in 
nursing; Kaj’s duty to bury in the garden 
one joint after another as these fell off. 
He had first come to the conclusion there 
was no God. All was chance. Darwin was 
right. But in the face of Grandma’s 
agony, God seemed to exist, but to be a 
sadistic spirit. It was small wonder that 
the high-strung boy was haunted by night- 
mares when he returned to school. Grand- 
ma would appear in her tattered shroud, 
begging him to let her warm herself in 
his bed. He hid his mental anguish. 
Gradually, as God lost ground in the 
boy’s mind, Jesus emerged. Perhaps 
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Jesus, in unfathomably 
simple fashion, grasped 
truths which evaded the 
lasso of reason. Meeting 
Death again, the nineteen- 
year-old youth wrestled 
with himself; he attempted 
to follow Jesus and raise a 
friend from the dead. But 
the drama remained inter- 
nal, silent. The grave closed 
over Fru Wested. The mir- 
acle that Kaj Munk was 
unable to perform in the 
flesh is, however, carried 
out by his Johannes in 
Ordet (The Word). 

Life had brought the boy 
in touch with various forms 
of Christianity, Catholic 
and Lutheran. His teacher, 
Wested, was a Grundt- 
vigian Lutheran, with a 
mind open to the beauty of 
life. The parish clergyman, 
Bachevold, was the oppo- 
site, an ardent adherent of 
Indre Mission (Inner Mis- 
sion) who preached imme- 
diate conversion—otherwise eternal per- 
dition. Most of the parish was actively 
Inner Mission. Once, for instance, when 
two wheelbarrows collided, one workman 
was known to have exclaimed angrily to 
the other, “I’ve got a place in Heaven. 
How about you?” The boy’s doubts grew. 
What came in at one ear warred with 
what entered the other, as the autobiogra- 
phy expresses it. 

As to parallel outward milestones, 
Munk passed Artium (matriculation ex- 
amination) in 1917. This meant being 
entitled to wear the coveted little Danish 
student’s cap, to kick over the traces of 
hidebound schooling, and to enter upon 
the glamorous, easy-going first year. But 
it meant for Kaj Munk also leaving his 
native island and going to the venerable, 
gay, hospitable city of Copenhagen to at- 
tend the University. He took full ad- 


REVIEW 


Kaj Munk in His Room in Regensen 


vantage of these years. He joined the 
three large student societies, one after 
another, including the radical Studenter- 
samfund. In the great world of the Copen- 
hagen theaters, Strindberg’s The Father 
made a particularly deep impression upon 
him. He was, however, making no head- 
way with his own literary work, did not 
succeed in placing Pilate. His poems “To 
Ellen” were returned. A new drama, 
Samson, fared no better. 

Munk discovered that even university 
pabulum can be at times unpalatable. Of 
the theological subjects upon which he 
had to embark he disliked particularly the 
quotation course which taught “a science 
of dead numbers, using Holy Writ as a 
book of crossword puzzles.’’ Dogmatics 
was “the Devil’s way to upset Christian- 
ity.” But the Hebrew poetry of the Old 
Testament seemed to him living, grandi- 
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ose. His faith rebounded upon contact 
with such valiant heathen opposition as 
that of Gunnar Gunnarsson or Georg 
Brandes. Kaj Munk playfully suggested 
two new courses for theological students: 
one in football, one in atheism. His faith 
grew so faint at one time that he called 
himself openly a freethinker, let his hair 
grow, and lived for one half year on Séren 
Kierkegaard’s late bitter revilings. This, 
to be sure, was an artifically created 
crisis. In order to spur on his literary 
genius he sought unhappiness—and found 
it. Out of regard for his mother, he finally 
went to the barber. But the inside of his 
head was more difficult to bring into or- 
der, he remarks. 

During the impressionable adolescent 
years, love and the erotic element play a 
surprisingly negligible part—as far as re- 
corded evidence goes. There are a few 
passing references to long-range school- 
day infatuations and, later on, two ex- 
tremely slight incidents. A few lines in the 
autobiography are, however, significant: 
“Why in the world should I make a secret 
of the fact that I know only one form of 
intoxication—woman. Hardly one of my 
books has emerged without such an in- 
spiration. What this has given me, what 
this has cost me remains my private af- 
fair.” In typical self-irony—perhaps also 
out of a desire to tease the reader—Munk 
concludes: “Looking back I feel grateful 
to those [women] near whom the blood in 
my heart began to pulse with a rhythm 
that could be transferred to that other 
liquid, almost equally precious to me— 
ink.” 

The poet’s standpoint during student 
years toward political developments is 
open and clear. Nor is there any change 
of heart from the time of his school days. 
In the seething social unrest in Copen- 
hagen at the end of the First World War, 
Kaj Munk was anti-mob, anti-Wilhelm IT, 
for a liberal monarchy. A king should be 
—probably according to the old Scandina- 
vian ideal—a friend and a leader at the 
same time, as was Denmark’s Christian X. 


Kaj Munk’s heroic resistance was to show 
later on how bitterly he was opposed to 
the special type of leadership that arose 
across the border. 

During the Copenhagen period Kaj 
Munk moved several times. A fellowship 
at Regensen, the student house founded in 
1623 by Christian IV, brought the hap- 
piest years of his whole life, freedom from 
pecuniary worries, and, what was of far 
greater importance, companionship with 
young questing spirits of his own kind. 
The mellowed brick building—enclosing 
the old linden-tree—with the Round Tow- 
er just behind it in the heart of Copen- 
hagen, constituted a world of tradition in 
itself. Kaj rose to the highest honor be- 
stowable by the Regensians; he became 
Klokker. It was toward the end of this 
period that the drama dealing with Herod 
was conceived and worked out at white 
heat, eight acts in five days. 

Munk had finally decided—due to his 
doubts—not to enter the ministry after 
completion of his theological examina- 
tions, but to go into teaching, which he 
had tried and in which he had been highly 
successful. However, he suddenly found 
himself at the crossroads. The little pas- 
torate at Vedersé near the bleak west 
coast of Jutland was declared vacant for 
the second time. Munk went through 
agony, pondering whether he had a right 
to refuse this call, whether he had a right 
to accept. After accepting at last, he felt 
small and sick at heart. But he found 
upon arrival that the West-Jutlanders 
were a cordial, kindly people, “though 
they spoke a language he had not learned 
in school, less intelligible than Hebrew, 
but one that reminded him vaguely of 
English.” They had a dignity of their 
own, observed keenly, and listened in- 
tently. The two years that followed his 
trial, sermon, January 1924, though not 
easy, were richer in spiritual development 
than any other span in Munk’s life. Ve- 
dersé was one of the venerable “Valdemar 
churches” built by Valdemar the Great in 
the twelfth century. When on Sundays 
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the congregation filed in, the men through 
one door, the women through another, 
each known by the name of his ancestral 
farm, it seemed to Munk that the farms 
themselves, not the changing individuals, 
were coming to church. Farms and Church 
were foster brothers. He was merely the 
tongue of the Church. And he was at 
times so overcome with emotion that his 
voice was barely audible. 

His literary work lay long dormant in 
Vedersé. In despair, after a fresh attempt 
and a fresh refusal, he burned practically 
all his manuscripts except En Idealist 
(An Idealist, ice. Herod, the amoral figure 


REVIEW 


driven by one controlling idea, not an 
idealist in the commonly used sense of 
the word). Ord:t (The Word) was writ- 
ten in six days in Vedersé. At long last, 
on July 20, 1926, “the greatest day in 
his life,” En Idealist was accepted by the 
Royal Theater. Fame was waiting round 
the corner. 

Still it was here from Vedersé, in the 
direst hours of German occupation, that 
he, a new John the Baptist, flung forth 
his challenge, his flaming sermons against 
the oppressors and the connivers. It was 
here in Veders6 that he paid the full price 
for his dauntlessness. 


Vedersé Church 
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The Dust of the Road 


By OLAFUR JOHANN SIGURDSSON 


Translated from the Icelandic by Axet EyserG aNd JoHN WaTKINS 


ERE THE RIVER ran, deep 
He blue, long before men laid 

the road to the Northland and 
built a bridge over the river. Here the 
dwarfed birch wood burgeoned in the 
spring and shed its pale leaves in the 
autumn, long before men put up a sum- 
mer hotel right at the head of the bridge 
and fenced the woods around with barbed 
wire. 

But on the other side of the river and 
beyond the brushwood we see a green 
meadow above the lumpy surface of the 
river bank. Two white swans waddle ma- 
jestically in a quagmire like two sedate 
matrons. And we say: This meadow was 
giay with withered grass early this spring 
—but now it has turned green! 

Ur-r-r! Ar-r-r! The cross-country bus 
speeds home to the hotel, the sun glistens 
on its shiny paint, and the dust whirls 
high in the air in rusty brown columns. 
The cross-country bus comes to a stop. 
Out of it steps an elderly man with a cor- 
poration and an elderly woman, tall and 
sharp-featured. : 

“Where are our bags?” she asks in a 
severe tone. 

“They're in the back,” says the bus 
driver. , 

“And where is my bag?’’ asks a young 
man, hopping nimbly out of the convey- 
ance. He is wearing a gray jacket and 
gray knickers. He has a long pipe in his 
mouth and a small camera in his hand. He 
is slender and athletic. He carries his 
head high. 

“Your bag’s in the back,” says the bus 
driver, blowing his nose vigorously into 


a speckled handkerchief. 


But when they have at last got their 
own correct bags and those only, they all 
three walk up the stone steps to the sum- 
mer hotel, the young man first, then the 
tall, sharp-featured woman, and finally 
the man with the corporation. But the 
cross-country bus proceeds in the direc- 
tion of the next stop. Inside it are other 
people who must go still farther to the 
Northland. 


2. 


The kitchen was full of fumes and 
smoke. It was fragrant with the smell of 
roast meat and boiling hot coffee. The 
cook pushed his maculate cap onto the 
back of his head, crossed his arms on his 
stomach, and told pungent stories about 
the women of Hamburg. He had got to 
know the women of Hamburg when he 
was on the ship. He had not been on the 
ship since the year before last. It was of 
course a hell of a mistake ever to have left 
it. But good heavens! It had never oc- 
curred to him that these shapeless crea- 
tures here dressed up in skirts were so 
altogether lacking in every estimable and 
obvious womanly accomplishment. They 
didn’t seem to have any soul, much less 
an ordinary body.—“I don’t know what 
you should be called,” said he. 

“You should talk,’ said Stina. (She 
had legs like telephone-poles.) “You 
ought to keep your mouth shut, you soul- 
less beast!” 

“And you ought to go to Hamburg,” 
said the cook with a snicker. “You ought 
to see what they’re like in Hamburg.” 

“It’s nothing to me what they’re like 
in Hamburg,” said Stina, tossing her head 
in high dudgeon. “They are, of course, 
just perfect for you and other creatures 
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like you, who have no soul and believe in 
nothing except getting drunk—and other 
things still worse.” 

“T have a soul,” the cook protested. “I 
have a big soul.” 

“No,” said Stina, “You haven’t a trace 
of a soul, you miserable wretch.” 

“I’m religious,” said the cook. “I’m 
very religious!” 

“That's a lie. You don’t believe in any- 
thing sacred. You've said so yourself.” 

“TI believe in you,” said the cook. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself to 
blaspheme like that?” said Stina, and let 
fly at him with her dripping wet dishcloth. 
The cook sprang toward her and tried to 
kiss her. She struggled with might and 
main, but nevertheless he succeeded in 
kissing her not once but many times. 

“Disa!” she called loudly. “Help me, 
Disa!” 

The fair-haired girl, who had been dry- 
ing the dishes, looked at them smiling, but 
her assistance in the matter was not re- 
quired, since the cook loosened his grip, 
roaring with laughter. 

“Well, well?” he said triumphantly. “I 
always thought as much!” 

“Shame on you, you big brute!” said 
Stina, wiping her mouth with the corner 
of her apron. “Can't you leave me in 
peace, you nasty good-for-nothing, you?” 

“Don’t be so hypocritical,’ said the 
cook. “I'll be as silent as the grave about 
Ricas: 

“About what?” 

“You know what I mean,” said the cook 
conceitedly with a significant wink. 

“You think yourself smart, don’t you?” 
said Stina sniffing disdainfully. 

The fair-haired girl kept on drying the 
dishes. She was short and sturdy, her neck 
was white, her eyes were clear. Now and 
then she looked for a long time out of the 
window, looked at the brushwood and the 
river that flowed rippling by and lapped 
softly against the pillar of the bridge, 
looked at the meadow green with rushes 
and the towering, distant peaks. Some- 


times she imagined that behind them was 
a blue vault where a mysterious knight 
was waiting for her. And sometimes she 
sang the song about Joseph and forgot to 
go on with the dish-washing, but contin- 
ued to sing: 

Let’s get the preacher started, 

I must not be faint-hearted! 

O Joseph, Joseph, mention but 

the day. 

It was the national anthem of the sum- 
mer. She was just going to hum it when 
the waiter in the dining-room stuck his 
smoothly combed pate into the kitchen 
and made strange signs with his red pen- 
cil. 

“Three new guests,” he said in a flurry. 
“Two milks and one coffee—right away!” 


3. 


“Eat more vegetables, Thorleifur,” 
said the sharp-featured woman. 

The man with the corporation took the 
glass bowl and put a few cabbage leaves 
on his plate. “I do eat vegetables, my 
dear,” said he. 

“Drink more new milk,” said the sharp- 
featured woman, passing him the pitcher. 

“T do drink new milk, my déar,” he said 
humbly, filling his glass. 

“Oh, this meat’s not all that it should 
be! Do you think so?” 

“Huh? Were you speaking to me?” 
asked the young man with a start. 

The sharp-featured woman whetted her 
voice: “I only said that this meat’s not all 
that it should be.” 

The young man nodded his head. “No,” 
said he. “The meat’s not all that it should 
be.” 

“T don’t find anything wrong with it,” 
said the man with the corporation. 

“Don’t you find anything wrong with 
it?” asked the sharp-featured woman in 
a suspicious tone. 

“Yes, yes, my dear,” said the man with 
the corporation. “The meat’s not all that 
it should be.” 
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“It’s strange that we shouldn’t get sal- 
mon. Now that we've finally got to the 
country. Say, waiter! Don’t we get salmon 
tomorrow?” 

“Yes, of course,” said the waiter. — 

“That’s fine,” said the sharp-featured 
woman. “Don’t you think it’s really very 
pleasant here ?”’ 

“Huh? Were you speaking to me?” 
asked the young man. 

“T only said it was really very pleasant 
here.” 

“Yes, indeed,’ agreed the young man. 
“It’s really very pleasant here, exceed- 
ingly pleasant .. .” 

“It’s so delightful to look at the river,” 
said the sharp-featured woman. “What a 
perfectly incredible amount of water runs 
by every minute!” 

She looked around exultantly, like a 
scientist who has made a remarkable dis- 


covery. 
“Absolutely right, my dear,” said the 
man with the corporation. ‘Absolutely 


right. By Jove, what a lot of quart bottles 
it would fill, hee-hee-hee!”’ 

“You think about nothing but those 
horrid bottles,” said the sharp-featured 
woman, frowning. “I’m certainly glad 
we've got away from the city.” 

The young man had inadvertently put 
his knife in his mouth. He glanced ob- 
liquely across the table. But neither of his 
table companions had noticed that he had 
put his knife in his mouth. 


4. 


It is going on for twelve o’clock when 
the day’s work is over. Instead of going 
to bed she ties a flowered kerchief around 
her head and puts on a light gray summer 
coat. 

“Where are you going, Disa?” asks 
Stina yawning. 

“T’m just going for a little stroll. You 
have to get a breath of fresh air once in 
a while.” 

“T need a breath of fresh air too,” says 


Stina, looking dolefully at her substantial 
legs. “But upon my word, Disa, I’m com- 
pletely exhausted from all that beastly 
drudgery.” 

She yawns audibly as the fair-haired 
girl disappears through the door. “Have 
a good time, Disa dear!” she calls after 
her. 

The land breeze rustles through the 
brushwood, and a thousand thrushes fly 
chirping from bough to bough. Here is a 
wagtail, there a finch. There is song and 
life in every bush: at this time of the year 
the day is at its longest and the birds have 
no time to sleep. They have too many 
things to do: some are just finishing the 
building of their nests; others are waiting 
for tiny beaks to break through the shells 
of speckled eggs; while still others are 
stuffing worms into their young. 

And variegated flowers stretch up out 
of the grass along the winding path. Here 
is the mountain avens, here are the wood 
crane’s bill and the water avens. The 
silver-gray moss spreads over the lava 
chunks like a warm fur cloak, the leaves 
stir in the breeze, rays of light hover over 
the highest branches. And the young girl 
goes out of her way in order not to step 
on two dark snails creeping slowly along 
on the reddish brown earth. She thinks to 
herself: how wonderful it is to get out 
into the open! 

Footsteps in the wood! There is a dis- 
tinct rustling in the leaves. Somebody 
clears his throat, so that she looks around. 
She sees a young man in a gray jacket 
and gray knickers. “Good-evening,” he 
says, lifting his cap. 

“Good-evening,”’ says she. 

The path is narrow. He walks for a 
while close behind her, without so much 
as a word crossing his lips, and his foot- 
steps are light and bold. But the young 
girl has suddenly become weak in the 
knees and shoulders, it is as though some- 
one were looking right through her, so 
that she longs to run out into the copse 
and hide herself in the deep bushes. Be- 
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fore she knows it, she has stumbled and 
fallen: there is an old, dried up stick lying 
right across the path. 

“Look! You’ve skinned your middle 
finger,” said the young man helping her 
to her feet. 

“No,” she whispered, “it’s only a little 
scratch on my first finger.” 

“It seemed to me it was your middle 
finger,” said he. 

“No, it’s my first finger,” she repeated. 

“It’s no fun to stumble sometimes . . .” 

“I only stumbled on that old branch,” 
she muttered, brushing the dust off her 
light gray summer coat. 

“Wait a minute!’ (He took a fresh 
handkerchief out of his pocket and tore 
it into narrow strips.) “I'll bind it up 
for you.” 

“No, no! There’s no need .. .” 

“Oh, yes, it’s better to bind it up,” he 
said, drawing her hand towards him. 
“Otherwise you might perhaps get blood- 
poisoning. There now, am I not a good 
doctor?” 

They kept on walking along the path 
and exchanged brief, unimpassioned re- 
marks which did not seem to have any 
particular meaning. He walked ahead, she 
behind. 

Finally the path turned to the left. The 
wood was highest here and the blue river 
could be seen through the overhanging 
branches. He stopped. She stopped too. 

“Well, I guess I’d better turn round 
and go home .. .” 

“Shouldn’t we take a stroll down to the 
river?” he said cautiously. 

“It’s bedtime,” said she. “I’m going 
home.” 

“Do you work at the hotel?” 

“Yes.” 

“Let’s take a stroll down to the river,” 
he said in a bolder tone. 

“No, I’m going home. I must go home 


“Aren’t you at all romantic?” 
“Huh? Me? Romantic?” she repeated 


REVIEW 


and could not help laughing. “Oh, I don’t 
know,” she added. 

“Let’s just take a little stroll down to 
the river,” he said firmly. “Then we'll 
walk back to the hotel together.” 

They sat down side by side on a moss- 
covered rock. The river flowed on past 
them and the whirlpool played against the 
banks. It was as though the meadow on 
the other side slept, but far in the distance 
rose the mountain, high and rough-hewn, 
with the fiery red glow of the evening on 
its peaks and soft, blue shadows in its 
ravines and gorges. Everything was still 
and fragrant. 

“It’s no small amount of water that 
runs past us every minute,” said he, 
pointing to the river. “What a lot of quart 
bottles it would fill! Hee-hee!”’ 

The fair-haired girl was silent. 

“Look!” he said, getting up and walk- 
ing over to the very edge of the rock. 
“Just look here!” 

“What is it?” she asked, also getting 
up and walking over to the very edge of 
the rock. ‘“What is it?” she repeated, star- 
ing down into the depths. 

“Q-o-oh!”’ He threw his arms around 
her and pulled her back. “You came close 
to falling into the water!” 

“But how?” 

“It’s dangerous to stare a long time 
into the whirlpool. You had started to 
lean forward. You were just about to lose 
your balance.” 

He still kept his arms around her, and 
when she was convinced that he had saved 
her from real mortal danger, she said: 

“Oh, good gracious! I should have 
turned back before and gone home .. .” 

“Good heavens, look!”’ he shouted and 
let go of her. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“It’s a most peculiar bird,” he said, 
trembling with excitement and pointing 
up toward the hollow in the woods. 

“A bird?” 

“Yes, a great big bird alighted there. It 
was jet black with white spectacles.” 
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THE DUST OF THE 


“Spectacles?” she said, not knowing 
what to make of it. 

“Yes, as I live and breathe! Let’s go!” 

He seized her hand and they ran up 
into the hollow. But there were only two 
innocent-looking curlews, which flew away 
screaming, and one sleepy godwit, which 
sang “Woodarawood” and also flew out 
of sight. None of them wore spectacles. 

“Where is the peculiar bird?” she asked 
archly. 

The young man looked in all directions 
and then said somewhat embarrassed: “It 
was quite true. But he has probably flown 
a little farther away.” 

“The peculiar bird?” she said laughing. 

“Yes, let’s sit down here for a little 
while. Who knows but he might come back 
again.” 

“I’m going home,” she said. 

“Not right away,” said he, sitting down 
on a heathery hillock. 

Glowing clouds drifted across the clear, 
blue sky. The breeze had died down, there 
was quiet and calm in the wood. Dew fell 
on grass and leaves, the heavy fragrance 
of birch assailed their senses—and in the 
hollew grew a few wild orchids. The 
young man plucked them and made a bou- 
quet. He had long, slender fingers, which 
seemed to shrink from getting soiled. The 
fair-haired girl sat still and stared at his 
diamond-checked socks and his strange 
brown leather boots—I should have 
turned back, she thought. 

“Aren’t they pretty flowers?” he asked, 
sitting down beside her. 

“Yes, they are pretty.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to have them?” 

“Thank you,” she whispered. 

“lll fasten them on you, if I may?” 

“Where?” she asked, moving a little 
closer to him. 

“Here,” he said and touched her. 

She drew back quickly, as if she were 
thinking of running away. But it was too 
late. She could not avoid unbuttoning her 
light gray summer coat and spreading it 
out so that her dress would not get wet 


ROAD 


with dew. She was already well on the 
way toward the blue vault beyond the dis- 
tant, tower-like peaks draped in the rose- 
ate glow of the evening. And she closed 
her eyes as she was borne swiftly on—in 
paralyzing expectation and hidden fear 
until quivering ecstasy and lacerating 
pain were twined together, unravelled 
again, and woven together anew. And the 
world was forgotten, tomorrow was for- 
gotten, everything was forgotten and lost, 
except the blue vault, which gleamed be- 
fore her closed eyes, became bluer and 
bluer, moved closer and closer, until 
everything was over, everything was 
past, and the blue vault crumbled—the 
blue vault was no more. 

She was so exhausted at first that she 
did not dare open her eyes. But when she 
did open them, the sky was just as it al- 
ways was, with dull gray wisps of cloud 
floating here and there. But the red glow 
of the midnight sun was gone—and the 
dream in the mountain had disappeared, 
the birds were silent, and no mysterious 
tone was hidden in the murmur of the 
river. 

On her light gray summer coat crawled 
a dark green caterpillar, looping steadily 
along. She had always been deathly afraid 
of caterpillars, but now she was afraid no 
longer. She gazed at it there in front of 
her until it crawled off her coat and dis- 
appeared in the grass. Then she buried 
her face on the young man’s shoulder as if 
she wished to hide herself. 

“Say, what’s your name?” she whis- 
pered. 

He did not answer her. All was calm 
and peaceful, as though every sound had 
died. 


It was after one o'clock when she stole 
into her room. She opened the door care- 
fully so as not to waken Stina. But in 
spite of all her caution, the hinges creaked 
mercilessly. She undressed in haste and 
forgot to put her clothes neatly away. Not 
until she had got into bed, did she notice 
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that Stina was not in the room. Stina was 
nowhere to be seen. 


5. 


The tall woman ran her eyes over the 


food on the table, squinted, and shook her 
head. 


“This is the fifth day we’ve been here,” 
she said, “‘and they’re still serving us this 
disgusting hash! What in the world is the 
matter that we don’t get steak? We had 
steak the first evening—and that was the 
end of it. Always salmon or always hash. 
Waiter! Aren't we going to have steak 
tomorrow?” 

“Yes, of course,” said the waiter. 

“Where is Thorleifur?” asked the tall 
woman, sitting down at the table. “Per- 
haps you have seen him?” 

“No,” said the young man. “I haven’t 
seen him.” 

“Goodness only knows where the man 
has gone. Waiter! Perhaps you have seen 
him?” 

“Sorry,” said the waiter. 

“What in the world is the matter that 
he doesn’t come to his meals on time? 
Maybe something has happened to him?” 

At that moment the man with the cor- 
poration ambled into the dining-room. He 
flung his arms out into the air and smiled 
to both sides. It was obvious that he was 
in unusually good humor. 

“Better late than never,” said the tall 
woman with a searching glance. “Where 
have you been anyway?” 

“I’m sorry, my dear. I went to take a 
look at the woods over there. Gorgeous 
woods. You ought to take a look at it too, 
my dear.” 

“Yes, I can see that you found it beau- 
tiful all right. You must have forgotten 
what the doctor said...” 

“The doctor, my dear . . .? What did 
the doctor say? What the devil did the 
doctor say?” 

“You ought to know that best yourself. 
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But how did you get hold of that filthy 
stuff?” 

“Huh? Get hold of what, my dear?” 

“T don’t want to listen to any of this 
‘my dear’ nonsense. You know what | 
mean. It’s quite obvious that you've got 
hold of that filthy stuff. It doesn’t matter 
where you are; you always manage to 
sniff out the liquor. You can do that all 
right, even if there are some things you 
can’t do. Yes, and I don’t care in the least 
who hears me.” 

The man with the corporation wiped 
the beads of sweat off his forehead. 
“Shouldn’t we begin to eat?” he inquired 
politely. “Look! It’s a wonderful dinner!” 

“Oh, is that so? You don’t usually call 
this hash wonderful!” 

“Oh, is it hash? That’s annoying. That’s 
very annoying. Do you think we should 
eat this hash... ?” 

“Drink your new milk,” said the tall 
woman. “Eat your vegetables. That's 
what you need.” 

“T have no desire for new milk now... 
I’ve drunk gallons of new milk today ... 
But don’t look so downcast, my dear. 
We'll get better food tomorrow... 

“We're going away tomorrow,” said the 
tall woman. 

“Huh? Going away where?” 

“Away from here,” said the tall woman 
crossly. 

“But why, my dear? This is such a de- 
lightful place.” 

“Yes, but we're going away just the 
same,” said the tall woman dryly. “I 
don’t care to live on nothing but hash 
day after day.” 


”> 


“There must be some misunderstand- 
ing, my dear. I’m sure it can all be 
straightened out .. .” 

“No. I know you, my good man,” said 


the tall woman. “We're going away tv- 
morrow, no matter what anybody says. 
Are you going to be here long?” 

“Were you speaking to me?” asked the 
young man. 

“Yes, are you going to be here long?” 
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“No,” said the young man bashfully. 
“T’m leaving tomorrow.” 

“That’s natural,” said the tall woman. 
“Nobody can live on this wretched hash 
day after day.” 


6. 


When they arrived at the moss-covered 
rock, a red glow was playing over the 
peaks of the mountain, and the river 
flowed past them as when they had sat 
there the other day. 

They looked at the two swans which 
flew up from the quagmire on the other 
side and disappeared in the distance, and 
they looked at the long, transparent shad- 
ows in ravines, gorges, and hollows. 

“O-o-h!” said he, throwing his arms 
around her. “For heaven’s sake be care- 
ful! You almost fell just now.” 

“Did I almost fall?” she said, wrapping 
herself around him. 

“Yes, you’re so reckless.” 

“No,” she said. “I’m not reckless.” 

They were silent for a long time. The 
chirping of the thrushes echoed all 
through the woods. The wagtail peeped. 
The mallard flew swiftly through the blue 
spring night: Swish! Swish! Before you 
know it, she has disappeared. 

“Have you got your life insured?” he 
asked her all of a sudden. 

“My life insured?” she said. “No. I 
haven't.” 

“You ought to get your life insured 

“Why?” 

“Why?” he repeated and had his an- 
swer cut and dried. “It pays for itself 
many times over. I have the forms with 
me, if you'd like to take out a policy.” 

“But why should I do that?” she asked 
again, unable to understand his laconic 
logic. 

“It’s the best thing for yourself,” he 
said obstinately. “It’s just like putting 
money in the bank, and besides you have 


a moral obligation toward those you Jeave 
behind—if anything should happen.” 

He groped around him with his hands 
as if he were looking for a stalk of grass 
to chew (and his fingers seemed constant- 
ly to shrink from getting soiled), but 
there was no stalk of grass on the moss- 
covered rock. 

“Toward whom?” she 
plexedly. 

“Toward those you leave behind, I said. 
Your relatives, for example.” 

“But I have no close relatives,” she said 
sadly. 

“Really. That’s funny.” 

Again both were silent. The glow on the 
mountain peak grew fainter, and the 
shadows stretched out longer and longer, 
intersected and merged into one. There 
was a slight splashing in the ripples of the 
stream along the bank, but the sound of 
the splashing was never the same—and 
the line of the current was never the same, 
but changed constantly, while shadows 
and flecks of light alternated. 

At last she said in a low voice: “Perhaps 
you would like me to get my life insured?” 

“Would I?” he asked in surprise. “No, 
it’s all the same to me. But on the other 
hand, in your position I wouldn’t hesitate. 
I have forms with me that you could 


>? 


asked per- 


use... 
“Well,” she said. “In that case I'll take 
out insurance.” 

“Say! Let’s go up into the hollow,” he 
said. 

“We'll get wet. The dew has started to 
fall.” 

“That makes no difference.” 

“Do you love me?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said. “But do you love me?” 

“Oh, yes,’ she said, snuggling close 
against: him. “Enormously. Enormously.” 

“Let’s go up into the hollow. This will 
be our last evening for a while.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I’m leaving tomorrow.” 

She said nothing. Her head drooped. 
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“It’s absolutely impossible to live on 
this hash day after day.” 

“Do you think the food is bad?” she 
asked in surprise. 

“Let’s not talk about that,” he said 
abruptly. “Let’s go up into the hollow.” 


7. 


In the kitchen there were the same 
fumes and smoke. The cook had just fin- 
ished broiling the steak. He tilted his head 
on one side as if he were considering what 
subject would be most appropriate for 
discussion. He had stopped referring to 
the women of Hamburg. Instead of talk- 
ing about the women of Hamburg, he 
made long speeches about the merits of 
the Fatherland; and the Icelandic girls 
had risen greatly in his esteem since the 
other day. 

“Those who have roamed around in for- 
eign countries,” he said, “know best how 
good it is to be home... .” 

“I don’t take much stock in these for- 
eign countries,” said Stina. 

“It’s fun to be there sometimes,” said 
the cook sagely. “But it isn’t fun to be 
there always...” 

“Fun? It may very well be fun to roam 
around among all that foreign trash for 
those who have no soul. For my part, I 
can say that it wouldn’t be any fun for 


%? 


me. 

“Have I no soul?” asked the cook. 

“Oh, yes,” said Stina smiling at him. 
“You have a soul. You have a big soul.” 

“T’m also religious,” said the cook. 

“Yes,” said Stina. “You're religious. 
You're very religious.” 

“And you're so hold und schén und 
rein,” said the cook, taking her into his 
arms. 

“Ee-ee!” screeched Stina. “Stop this 
nonsense! You mustn’t squeeze me so 
bebe...” 

The fair-haired girl took no part in the 
conversation. It never occurred to her to 
mix up in other people’s secrets. Her own 
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secret gave her quite enough to think 
about. 

Once she had dreamed of a handsome 
knight in magnificent attire. He came 
riding swiftly over hill and dale. She 
heard the thunder of hoof-beats in the 
distance and went out to meet him. He 
took her with him, carried her in front of 
him on his horse—and they rode away 
into the enchanted realms of the future. 
Or did she dream of a mysterious knight 
who dwelt in a blue vault beyond the tow- 
ering mountain peaks? She glided to the 
vault on wings of pain and bliss, glided 
farther and farther, felt the fragrance of 
the knight’s clothing, sensed the knight in 
the same way as the grass senses the dew, 
until the dream broke like a string that is 
stretched too far, and a _ shamefaced 
silence hovered over the earth. 

Today her hands are rather shaky. She 
has already broken two expensive glasses 
and one expensive egg-cup. And crash! 
The steak platter slides out of her hands 
and lies in a hundred pieces on the floor. 

“Great Jerusalem!” shouts Stina throw- 
ing up her hands. “Are you out of your 
senses, Disa? What do you think the old 
witch is going to say to this?” 

“T don’t know,” mutters the fair-haired 
girl foolishly, sweeping up the fragments. 

“She'll be fit to be tied,’ volunteers 
the cook. 

“Yes, she'll fly off the handle,” Stina 
agrees. “It takes less than that to make 
her fly off the handle.” 

The waiter sticks his smoothly combed 
pate into the kitchen. “Three are leaving 
with the cross-country bus,” he says, 
“Six new ones are coming this evening.” 

The cross-country bus leaving! The 
fair-haired girl gives a start and stops 
sweeping up the fragments of the platter. 
She hastily smooths the wrinkles out of 
her apron and runs out of the kitchen. But 
she is too late. 

“He didn’t say good-bye to me, didn’t 
say good-bye to me,” she thinks, staring 
as if hypnotized after the bus, where it 
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speeds across the bridge, speeds south 
along the highway, and recedes rapidly 
into the distance. 

At this moment she does not remember 
that she has just insured her life for fif- 
teen hundred crowns—out of sheer sense 
of duty to her relatives. Nor does she re- 
member that she has likewise paid a year’s 
cash premium in advance, so that she has 
not a red cent left in her purse. 

At this moment she remembers only his 
diamond-checked socks and his strange 
brown leather boots——And she keeps on 
staring southwards, although the cross- 
country bus has disappeared behind the 


rise and the gray smoke columns have 
long since vanished. 

“I should have turned back that eve- 
ning,’ she thinks, and everything runs 
into a formless haze before her eyes. But 
out from the hotel sounds the national an- 
them of the summer: 

Let’s get the preacher started, 

I must not be faint-hearted ! 

O Joseph, Joseph, mention but 
the day. 

And the river flows by, deep and blue. 
And thus it flowed by on its way to the sea 
long, long before men laid the road to the 
Northland. 


Elegy 


By Nis PETERSEN 


HEY BADE ME live the life of old, 
| when spring smiled in my lap; 
for blossoms now are big with fruit, 
and stalk and bud with sap. 
But, oh! in Flanders somewhere lies 


a brain that’s ground to pap. 


They bade me join their frolic feast, 
to flute and trumpet spread ; 

a bounteous flow of vintage wine 
our crystal beakers fed. 

But oh! a boy in Narvik Bay 
this very day is dead. 


They said: “Forget the grfef and want, 
the justice overthrown; 

wrongs done to youth by steel and fire— 
who can for such atone?” 

But oh! I see a battlefield 


with flesh in tatters strown. 


From The Jutland Wind and Other Verse from the Danish Peninsula, 
done into English by R. P. Keigwin, Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1944 





Dr. Isidor I. Rabi Receiving the Prize from Minister Bostrém. In the Center Mr. 


Leach, Who Is Presiding 


Nobel Prizes Awarded Here 


TE AMERICAN-SCANDINA- 
VIAN Foundation was privileged 


to arrange the luncheon in New 
York on December 10 at which six Nobel 
Prizes were awarded. It was the first 
time since the beginning of the awards, 
in 1901, that any of them have been made 
outside of Scandinavia. This year, owing 
to war conditions, the Nobel Institute de- 
cided to cancel the customary celebration 
in Stockholm and to have the prizes dis- 
tributed instead by the Swedish diplo- 
matic representatives in the respective 
countries of the recipients. As it hap- 
pened that all but two of the new prize 


winners were residents of the United 
States, five of them being Americans and 
one a Dane living here, the gathering in 
the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, presided over by the presi- 
dent of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, Mr. Henry G. Leach, was 
the only substitute for the traditional ob- 
servance in Stockholm. The prizes were 
handed the winners by His Excellency 
Wollmar F. Bostrém as the representative 
of His Majesty King Gustaf of Sweden, 
who usually makes the presentation him- 


self. 
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NOBEL PRIZES 


AWARDED HERE 


Crown Princess Martha with the Three Envoys, Minister Kauffmann, Ambassador 
Morgenstierne, and Minister Bostrém 


A Message from King Gustaf 


Minister Bostrém read the following 
message from the King of Sweden: 

“Since the present war conditions pre- 
vent me from distributing personally here 
in Stockholm the Nobel Prizes, with 
diplomas and medals, to the prominent 
American scientists who this year have 
been designated as Nobel Prize winners, 
I wish in this manner to convey to them 
my sincere congratulations and express, 
at the same time, my hope that the scien- 
tists of my own country and those of the 
great republic on the other side of the 
Atlantic will in the near future be able to 
resume to the fullest extent their fruitful 
cooperation for the benefit of mankind. 


“GustTaF.” 


A Letter from President Roosevelt 


Mr. Leach read the following letter 
from the President of the United States: 

“It is of particular interest to me to 
learn that two residents of the United 
States, Professor Otto Stern and Profes- 
sor Isidor Isaac Rabi, have been selected 
to receive the 1943 and 1944 prizes for 
physics. I am also glad to note that the 
1943 and 1944 Nobel prizes for physiol- 
ogy and medicine are shared by four resi- 
dents of this country, Professor Henrik 
Dam and Professor Edward A. Doisy, 
Professor Joseph Erlanger and Professor 
Herbert E. Gasser. 

“Here in America we have always be- 
lieved that science should be a servant of 
the people. I am confident that after this 
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President Harold W. Dodds of Princeton Congratulating Dr. Henrik Dam, while 
Dr. Herbert 8S. Gasser Looks on 


war the scientists of all nations will again 
contribute their talents to a world body 
of knowledge, useful alike to all people. 
The Nobel prizes for the past forty-three 
years have fostered this concept that sci- 
ence and art are builders of peace. 


“FRANKLIN D. RoosEveE tt.” 


In introducing Minister Bostrém, Mr. 
Leach said: 

“The lights that have gone out in Eu- 
rope have not gone out in Sweden. In 
Sweden the lights of charity and of intel- 
ligence still glow with incandescent 
gleams. Sweden has this year awarded 
eight Nobel Prizes in science and in art, 
six of them to residents of the United 
States. Today we celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the death of Alfred Nobel. Nobel 


had invented a powerful explosive and 
discovered the greater usefulness of oil in 
the service of mankind, and he gave the 
rewards of his labor to stimulate science, 
literature, and the organization of peace. 
It is but another example of the ironies 
of civilization that his inventions and 
discoveries have been appropriated by 
men of evil design. A problem of this 
global war is to restore the works of Al- 
fred Nobel into the hands of those who 
will use them for human welfare.” 
Minister Bostrém spoke a few words of 
appreciation of the host of the occasion, 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
“under whose gracious auspices so many 
events relating to the cultural bonds be 
tween the United States and the Scandi 
navian countries during the past genera 
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NOBEL PRIZES AWARDED HERE 


From Left to Right: Dr. Edward A. Doisy, Dr. Joseph Erlanger, Dr. Otto Stern, and 
Dr. Isidor A. Rabi 


tion have taken place.’’ He then went on 
to pay a tribute to Sweden’s “‘cosmopoli- 
tan son” Alfred Bernhard Nobel and to 
describe the organization of the Founda- 
tion that bears his name. 

Dr. Harold Willis Dodds, president of 
Princeton University, spoke at some 
length on the mission of science and its 
relation to social progress. His address 
as well as that of Minister Bostrém is 
printed in another part of the Review. 

A greeting from Crown Prince Gustaf 
Adolf was transmitted from Sweden by 
short-wave radio. Among the greetings 
read by Mr. Leach was one from the 
Nobel Foundation in Stockholm, signed 
by its president, Mr. Ragnar Sohlman, 
congratulating the new prize-winners. 


The Prize-Winners 


The following prizes were distributed: 
for 1944, in Physiology and Medicine, to 
Joseph Erlanger and Herbert S. Gasser, 
for their discoveries concerning the highly 
differentiated functions of the single 
nerve fibers; in Physics, to Isidor I. Rabi, 
for his resonance method of recording the 
magnetic properties of atomic nuclei; for 
1943, in Physics, to Otto Stern, for his 
contributions to the development of the 
atomic ray method and his discovery of 
the magnetic moment of the proton; in 
Physiology and Medicine, to Edward A. 
Doisy for his discovery of the chemical 
nature of Vitamin K, and to Henrik Dam 
for his discovery of Vitamin K. 

It was a brilliant scene as the prize- 
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winners in their academic gowns filed past 
Minister Bostrém to receive their awards 
from his hand. As a background were 
hung the flags of Sweden, Denmark, Ice- 
land, and Norway. Among those seated 
on the dais were Crown Princess Martha 
of Norway, Ambassador Wilhelm Mor- 
genstierne of Norway, Minister Henrik 
Kauffmann of Denmark, and Minister 
Thor Thors of Iceland. 

In the assembly of almost seven hun- 
dred people were ten former Nobel prize- 






‘The Danish Homestead 


By JOHANNES V. JENSEN 


Translated from the Danish by Signe Toksvig 
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winners out of the twenty-seven resident 
in this country. As Mr. Leach called on 
them one by one to rise, they received the 
applause of the audience. They were: 
Professor James Franck, Professor Ar- 
thur H. Compton, Professor Victor P. 
Hess, Dr. Clinton Joseph Davisson, Pro- 
fessor Harold C. Urey, Professor Peter 
J. W. Debye, Professor William P. Mur- 
phy, Professor George H. Whipple, Pro- 
fessor Otto Loewi, and Madame Sigrid 
Undset. 


A Lady is seated, enthroned on high, 


[ | NDER THE STARS and the North Pole nigh 


Mother of many, epoch-crowned, 
Northern lights flicker her gray head round, 
Men’s fates have marked her, times had their say ; 


And under her centuries pace away. 


Like rhythmic seasons with measured beat, 


Like the moon mighty with tide-lifting feat, 

Like the waves when the grim depths upward strive, 
Or their mirror with heaven’s pictures alive; 

Like sun and shower, like thaws breaking winter apart, 


Denmark—our Mother—-so is your heart. 


Silent, but grief in her heart withal, 


She watches what may her children befall. 
The burly fellows whom she gave life 
Were early up with bludgeon and knife. 
The daughters, tall and fair and mild— 


What would happen to them in a world so wild? 


They quieted soon, having shown their mettle, 
Danes want life courteous, Danes want to settle. 
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THE DANISH HOMESTEAD 


And Denmark was in a thousand-year zone 

Like one big homestead, ruled by its own. 

And still their hill-graves stand witness and warden 
Of lasting kinship in Denmark’s garden. 


From among their own then a king was elected 
In defense of the realm, and well respected. 
Somewhat later indeed the Pope was bent 

To subtract from their harvest his ten per cent, 
(Leaving ninety still in the venture invested) 
But Holy Writ said so, and few protested. 


Time came when the people informed their prince 
That the contract had lapsed, and ever since, 
With all deference due, but no possible doubt, 
The people were in and the sovereign out. 
Homesteads which ordered their affairs 
Painlessly, inside the space that was theirs. 


Free was ever the home of the Danes, 

But what in a slipping world remains? 

The country, Denmark, our ancestors’ field, 
The language our mother taught us to wield? 
From battles to southward hear ye the thunder: 
Steel clashes steel, and armies go under. 


From the pale Danish night comes a sound of weeping. 
Denmark, our Mother, lone vigil is keeping. 

It was cold and late ere the first leaf tried— 

And for whom, O God, will the beech now be bride? 
But she, our Mother, lifts high her brow: 

Respect my strands and my children now! 


With us no guest had ever to beg. 

Sit close to the host, don’t crush his leg! 
Free-born people of northern stock 

Can learn with good-will, but not on the block. 
And should earth topple, sun’s end be nigh— 
Hail thee, our Mother, enthroned on high. 


Johannes V. Jensen, winner of the Nobel Prize in Literature 

in 1944, was the subject of an article by Signe Toksvig in 

the Review for December 1943, and one by Aage Marcus 
in June-July 1932 





Kine Gustar, in his 
speech from the throne 
at the opening of the 
1945 session of the 
Swedish Riksdag, on 
January 11, called spe- 
cial attention to the 
sweeping changes on 
the European Conti- 
nent in 1944. These 
changes, he pointed out, do not as yet 
promise “speedy fulfillment of the hope 
of suffering peoples to see, at last, the 
end of the war,” adding that the general 
situation must be viewed with great cau- 
tion. So far as Scandinavia is concerned, 
the monarch said, Sweden will continue 
to do everything in its power to assist its 
sister nations. The course of the war has 
had direct repercussions in Sweden, too, 
he continued, and though the country’s 
future peace and freedom are not threat- 
ened by any new or increased menace, 
communications with other countries have 
become more and more difficult, and Swe- 
den’s foreign trade has shrunk to a mini- 
mum, with the risk that it may be cut still 
more. 

The resultant difficulties for Sweden’s 
economic life are obvious, King Gustaf 
went on, and the strictest economy with 
certain imported goods is therefore nec- 
essary. Domestic supplies must be util- 
ized to the utmost, particularly fuel. 
Since it is important for the maintenance 
of employment and for Sweden’s con- 
tribution to the postwar rebuilding of 
Europe that production be kept high, the 
King said he hoped all labor disputes 
would be settled speedily. He closed by 
stating that the uncertainty about the 
future is reflected in the budget. By tempo- 


rarily reducing the emergency military 
preparedness appropriations after July 1, 
1945, a balanced budget has been achieved 


for the time being. The King emphasized, 
however, that the final decision on this 
issue will not be taken until later. 


Derense APPROPRIATIONS requested for 
the 1944-1945 budget year include 881,- 
000,000 kronor in the ordinary budget 
and 260,000,000 kronor in the emergency 
preparedness budget. The Swedish five 
year plan for the army and the coastal 
artillery is practically completed in half 
the time scheduled, while that for the 
navy and the air corps is expected to be 
completed about the middle of 1947. The 
total costs of these plans will be about 
3,800,000,000 kronor, which sum does 
not include expenditures for current pre- 
paredness. 

Government income was estimated at 
3,240,000,000 kronor, and ordinary ex- 
penditures at 2,980,000,000 kronor. For 
the capital investment budget, 380,000,- 
000 kronor were asked, but more will 
probably be requested later, as will ap- 
propriations for unemployment relief. 


In THE GOVERNMENT Bupget BI it 
was stated that, at least temporarily, a 
balanced budget and reduced capital in- 
vestments are earnestly desired, consid- 
ering the fact that economic develop- 
ments in Sweden will continue to be de- 
pendent on the internatidnal situation. 
After a period of radically reduced for- 
eign trade, export industries 
might experience good employment and 
considerably increased incomes, the mes- 
sage said. On the other hand, even if the 
war should end, imports are likely to 
remain small for some time, due to insufli- 
cient production capacities, priorities, and 
shortage of foreign exchange in other 
countries. 

A continued blockade during the whole, 
or most, of the next budget year would 


certain 
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bring about substantial changes in both 
revenues and expenditures, necessitating 
a reconsideration of the budget, the Gov- 
ernment warned. A bill concerning Swe- 
den’s part in postwar rehabilitation will 
be introduced later. Every improvement 
in the supply situation ought to be fol- 
lowed by lower prices and higher basic 
incomes, but until that time, the price 
and wage ceilings ought to remain, Mr. 
Wigforss recommended. 


Proressor Gustav CassEL, Sweden’s 
leading economist and monetary expert, 
died on January 14 in the city of Jénkép- 
ing, the victim of double pneumonia. In- 
jections of penicillin, imported from the 
United States, failed to save him. Born in 
Stockholm in 1866, he received his first 
academic degree at Uppsala University in 
1888, and won his Ph.D. degree at the 
University of Stockholm in 1895. In 1904, 
after studying in England and Germany, 
he became professor in economics at the 
Stockholm University. Frequently Profes- 
sor Cassel was called in as an expert on 
tax matters and financial questions by the 
Swedish Ministry of Finance, and in 1920 
was invited by the League of Nations to 
discuss international currency problems. 
In 1928 he visited the United States upon 
the invitation of the banking committee 
of the House of Representatives to advise 
on stabilizing the dollar. Professor Cassel 
served as president of the Royal Academy 
of Science. He was the author of many 
books, pamphlets, and newspaper articles, 


in Swedish as well as in foreign languages, 
dealing with political and economic sub- 
jects. 

In paying tribute to Professor Cassel, 
Svenska Dagbladet recalled that he had 
been a regular contributor to the paper 
since 1897, writing his last editorial on 


the Government’s financial prospects 
shortly before New Year. There was 
hardly a sociological or economic problem 
of international scope on which Professor 
Cassel did not feel prompted to state his 
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personal opinion. In 1912, as before this 
war, he urged energetically and with rare 
foresight the conversion of Sweden’s gold 
holdings into raw materials, vital for the 
country’s defense. He combined a nine- 
teenth century rationalism with a twen- 
tieth century faith in progress, and he 
firmly believed in the inexhaustible capac- 
ity of science to further mankind’s wel- 
fare. It was rightly said of him, the paper 
concluded, that he was an academy all by 
himself. 

Professor Bertil Ohlin, Minister of 
Commerce, paid this tribute to Professor 
Cassel: “He saw the main lines in eco- 
nomic problems. In the future, even great- 
er importance will be attached to his 
contributions, both as a scientist and a 
journalist. Despite his political conserva- 
tism, he was a radical in his thinking. He 
belongs to those who built twentieth cen- 
tury Sweden.” Professor Gunnar Myrdal 
called him one of the great Swedish 
geniuses, one of the bravest, most inde- 
pendent and generous persons he had ever 
met. “He was the pride of our nation,” 
Professor Myrdal said. “Basically he be- 
lieved in the final victory of common 
sense.” 


Tue PLannep GERMAN ExTENsIon of 
the zone of war operations in the Baltic 
Sea, by which all ships risk an immediate 
attack, drew a protest from Sweden. On 
November 12, the Government told the 
German Legation in Stockholm that it 
considered this harmful to legitimate 
Swedish interests. It most emphatically 
asserted that the Germans were not justi- 
fied in attacking Swedish shipping in this 
area without warning, and said that it 
would hold the German Government re- 
sponsible for all consequences. Due to 
the increased risk, the Swedish War In- 
surance Board warned all Swedish ships 
in the Baltic Sea to remain in Swedish 
territorial waters. 


NINETY-THREE Lives WERE Lost when 
the Swedish passenger steamer Hansa of 
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the Gotland Steamship Company was sunk 
by a mine or a torpedo at 5:10 a.m., on 
November 24, while en route from Nynas- 
hamn, in the Stockholm archipelago, to 
Visby, in Gotland. A violent explosion 
occurred in the forepart of the ship, which 
sank within three minutes. Of those lost, 
seventy-one were passengers, including 
forty military, and the rest members of 
the crew. Captain Martin Klintberg, mas- 
ter of the Hansa, went down with the 
ship, as did Colonel Rolf Lindquist of the 
Swedish General Staff. Arne Morlin, an 
army captain, and Arne Thuresson, a 
mate of the ship, were the only survivors. 
They were picked up after having floated 
on a raft for eight hours. 


UncertTAINtTy as To Future GerMANn 
action caused Sweden to interrupt on Jan- 
uary 28 its safe-conduct traffic, by which 
a limited number of Swedish freighters 
have been able to pass through the Skag- 
errak blockade with the consent of both 
sides in the war. Four such home-bound 
ships were ordered by the Swedish au- 
thorities to remain at the Faroe Islands 
until the situation became clarified. In the 
past, the German consent to such traffic 
has been tied, at least formally, to the 
annual German-Swedish trade treaties. 
For 1945 no such treaty was negotiated, 
as no trade is contemplated, and for the 
last weeks in January Sweden was living 
inside a blockade that was tighter than at 
any time since the war began. 


Tue New 7,000 Ton Cruiser, T're 
Kronor, was launched in Gothenburg on 
December 16, 1944, at the Eriksberg 
shipyard, three months ahead of schedule. 
It was christened by Crown Princess Lou- 
ise. The ship is the most costly ever built 
for the Swedish Navy. When completed 
it will have cost 75,000,000 kronor. It is 
also the longest warship ever laid down in 
a Swedish yard, measuring 182 meters, or 
about 600 feet. Very little imported ma- 
terial was used in the construction. The 
armor plate is all Swedish, and much 
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vital material from scrapped vessels was 
utilized. The ordnance comprises seven 
15-centimeter guns and a great number 
of 20- and 40-millimeter anti-aircraft 
guns. The cruiser is built with special 
consideration for Swedish coastal condi- 
tions and, like its sister ship, the Géta 
Lejon, now under construction, is intend- 
ed for offensive operations. 


Tue Mercuant Marine increased in 
1944 by 29 ships of in all 135,000 gross 
tons to 2,105 vessels totalling 1,555,600 
gross tons, as against 1,618,700 gross tons 
in August, 1939. The make-up of the com- 
mercial fleet is as follows: 696 steamers 
of in all 554,500 gross tons; 578 motor 
ships of 920,600 gross tons, and 831 sail- 
ing vessels of 80,500 gross tons. 


Prince Cart, Wuo Is Presipent of 
the Swedish Red Cross, on January 23 
told the Swedish press that the food situ- 
ation in Norway was more critical than 
was generally realized. There was no 
meat available, he said, hardly any fish, 
and the supply of potatoes was insuffi- 
cient. The Swedish Red Cross had again 
offered to receive in Sweden from 15,000 
to 20,000 Norwegian children, and while 
their families were reported to be willing 
to accept this, the Prince said that he was 
still uncertain as to whether it would be 
possible to extend this aid because of the 
opposition of the Quisling regime. (Sim- 
ilar offers in the past have been refused.) 
But even this aid, if accepted, plus the 
daily feeding of some 225,000 persons, 
mostly children, by Swedish agencies in 
Norway, he regarded as entirely insuffi- 
cient. The Prince also said that Sweden 
was still prepared to begin the evacuation 
of some 20,000 homeless families in north- 
ern Norway, by sending Swedish trains 
over the Lapland railway to the Norwe- 
gian port of Narvik. This offer, too, had 
so far been refused by the German occu- 
pation authorities. 

The Prince further stated that while 
Swedish food supplies valued at 900,000 
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kronor, donated partly by the Swedish 
government and partly by private agen- 
cies and individuals, had reached the civil- 
ians at Krakow, Poland, he regarded the 
prospects of further relief action as uncer- 
tain. He also felt, he said, that additional 
aid to the civilians in Hungary, particu- 
larly the Jews, would have to be discon- 
tinued. 


Tue First SHiPMENT oF Foop, donated 
to the people of Holland by the Swedish 
government, left the southern Swedish 
city of Trelleborg on January 24 for a 
Dutch port on board the two Swedish 
vessels, Noreg and Dagmar Bratt, each 
of about 2,200 tons. 

A second Swedish drive for the aid of 
the Dutch people, similar to the one which 
was staged in December 1944, began on 
January 17 with an important exhibition 
of paintings in the National Museum in 
Stockholm. On January 19 the orchestra 
of the Royal Opera, under the baton of the 
young conductor, Sten-Ake Axelson, who 
studied in Amsterdam, gave a concert of 
Dutch music. Karl Ragnar Gierow, noted 
Swedish author, had written a prologue 
for the occasion. Crown Prince Gustaf 
Adolf and Crown Princess Louise, as well 
as other members of the Royal Family, 
attended. In the city of Uppsala a “Dutch 
Week” was observed, beginning January 
21, during which the students at the Uni- 
versity took up collections for Dutch re- 
lief. Elsewhere in Sweden similar cele- 
brations were arranged. 

b 

Jens Butt, Minister or Norway to 
Sweden, resigned in December, 1944, be- 
cause of failing health. In January he was 
succeeded by August Esmarch, since 1940 
Norwegian Minister to Iceland. 

Three prominent Norwegians, Foreign 
Minister Trygve Lie, Minister of Justice 
Terje Wold, and Surgeon General Dr. 
Karl Evang, arrived in Stockholm on 
October 28, invited by the Swedish Gov- 
ernment. They were accompanied by 
Baron Johan Beck-Friis, Swedish Minis- 


ter to the Norwegian Government in Lon- 
don. As guests at the opening of the 
Riksdag’s fall session, they were especial- 
ly greeted by Foreign Minister Christian 
E. Giinther. 


BrigapieR GENERAL ALFRED KeEssLeErR, 
U.S.A., arrived in Stockholm in January. 
He succeeded Colonel Felix M. Hardison, 
as Air Attaché at the American Legation, 
and at the same time took over the duties 
of Colonel Charles E. Rayens as Military 
Attaché. Richard A. Forsyth, an attorney 
of Detroit, Michigah, was named an at- 
taché at the American Legation to report 
to his government on economic and labor 
developments in Sweden. He has special- 
ized in labor relations problems in Detroit 
for a number of years. Mr. Forsyth’s ap- 
pointment is part of a new program of the 
Department of State to appoint attachés 
to the more important industrial countries 
to report on matters relating to labor. In 
1943, G. Norman Lamming was appoint- 
ed to do corresponding work at the British 
Legation in Stockholm. 


HerscuHEt V. Jounson, United States 
Minister to Sweden, inaugurated on No- 
vember 17 the newly established Ameri- 
can Seminar at Uppsala University. 
Among those present were Professor Os- 
ten Undén, former Foreign Minister and 
now Chancellor of all the Swedish Uni- 
versities; Professor Nils von Hofsten, 
Rector Magnificus of Uppsala University, 
and Professor Bodvar Liljegren, who 
from 1930 to 1931 served as visiting pro- 
fessor in English at Columbia University. 


Ein WAGner, author of many novels, 
on December 20 took her seat as one of 
the eighteen members of the Swedish 
Academy. She is the second woman to be 
thus honored; the first was Selma Lager- 
léf. She succeeded the late Hans Larsson, 
writer and philosopher. 


Racnar OstserG, Foremost ARCHI- 
tect of Sweden, died in Stockholm, Feb- 
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ruary 5, at the age of seventy-eight. Best 
known for the beautiful Town Hall in 
Stockholm, of which one of his colleagues, 
Hakon Ahlberg, says that as long as it 
lifts the three golden crowns over Swe- 
den’s capital, Ostberg’s name will never 
be forgotten, he belonged to the Golden 
Age of Swedish architecture which in- 
cludes the first three decades of the pres- 
ent century. Ivar Tengbom, another great 
architect of the period, says that he lent 
color and glamour to a whole epoch. Gott- 
hard Johansson, the well known art critic, 
calls him the poet of Swedish architecture. 

Ragnar Ostberg was born in Stockholm 
in 1866 and attended the Royal Academy 
of Art in his native city. Later he studied 
on the European Continent, in England, 
and the United States. From 1921 to 1931 
he was professor of architecture in the 
Swedish Art Academy. Among the many 
honors that have come to him may be 
mentioned that he received the gold medal 
of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and was made an honorary member 
of the British Academy; he was awarded 
the gold medal of the American Institute 
of Architects and the Howland Memorial 
Prize awarded by Yale University. He 
visited the United States in 1934. 

Besides the Stockholm Town Hall, Ost- 
berg designed many other public buildings 
as well as a number of the most distinctive 
private residences in Stockholm. 


Tue Metat Workers anp Founpry 
Workers Unions announced on January 
26 that 125,000 workers in 700 plants 
would go on strike for higher wages on 
February 5. The announcement followed 
immediately after a statement by a Gov- 
ernment commission to the effect that 
mediation was impossible. In the Metal 
Workers Union 60,500 members, or 55.3 
percent, voted to strike, and 21.1 percent 
not to strike, the figures being about the 
same for the foundry workers. The strike 
funds of the unions involved were esti- 
mated at 30,000,000 kronor, not counting 
on possible support from the Swedish 
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Federation of Labor. This was the first 
serious labor conflict in the Swedish ma- 
chine industry in twenty-five years. 


A Meruop or Propucine SYNTHETIC 
Boop PuasMa, called “Dextran,” from a 
by-product of sugar refining, has been 
discovered by Assistant Professor Anders 
Grénwald and Dr. Bjérn Ingelman of 
Uppsala University, under the supervi- 
sion of Professor Arne Tiselius, famous 
bacteriologist. Professor Tiselius told the 
Stockholm newspaper Exzpressen that an 
unlimited production is possible, that the 
new product is easily transportable in 
powder form, that the price is reasonable, 
and that its use is not dependent on any 
blood group. He added he would be hap- 
py if “Dextran” could be used on all 
battle fronts. 


PropuctTion oF SYNTHETIC RUBBER is 
scheduled to begin on an industrial scale 
on March 15, and is expected to yield 
1,600 tons annually. It will be called 
“Svedopren” after Professor The Sved- 
berg, Nobel Prize winner, who devised 
the process used. 

Since 1940, a total of 6,215,440,000 cu- 
bic feet of timber has been cut in Sweden 
for fuel, against normally some 2,966,460,- 
000 cubic feet. However, this cutting has 
not damaged Sweden’s supply of standing 
timber; in most cases it has simply meant 
a welcome process of thinning out the 
forests. Nevertheless, it has required 
much labor and placed a heavy strain on 
the country’s transportation system. 


THe TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
Boarp has announced that the total num- 
ber of telephones in the country increased 
in 1943 by 56,000 to a total of 1,071,000. 
This corresponds to 167 apparatuses per 
1,000 inhabitants, as compared to 160 
in 1942. 


Tue Totat NumMBer or REFvUGEEs and 
evacuees in Sweden was 193,000 as of 
January 7. 
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Ya ALLIED IN ALL BUT 

Name, Denmark con- 

tinues her fight against 

the common enemy. 

Late in January the icy 

blizzards and sub-zero 

temperatures, which 

helped the Russians on 

DENMARK their tremendous sweep 

across the Polish plains, 

came to the assistance also of the Danish 
patriots. 

Snow fifteen feet deep in several places 
brought the railroad traffic to a standstill 
on the longitudinal lines through Jutland, 
which have had a priority rating as tar- 
gets for the Danish sabotage. These lines 
have comprised the most important link 
between Germany and Norway, since 
Sweden put a stop to the transit of Ger- 
man troops over Swedish territory, in Au- 
gust 1943. Their importance grew still 
further when the Germans began the evac- 
uation of several divisions from Norway 
as reinforcements to the East and West 
fronts on the Continent. The sabotage in 
Denmark is part and parcel of the great 
Allied strategy, and the Danish Freedom 
Council reports in its latest communiqué 
that “our forces are continuing their fight 
against the Germans in Denmark by at- 
tacking the railroads, shipping, and fac- 
tories which have been working for the 
enemy. In Jutland the attacks were con- 
centrated against the main railroad lines.” 
The communiqué mentions a number of 
factories and plants of various nature that 
have been destroyed and adds that two 
Danish torpedo boats “requisitioned” by 
the Germans have been blown up. 

The Gestapo has introduced an anti- 
sabotage system by which chained Danish 
hostages from the prison camp at Frés- 
lev are being forced to travel on every 
German train moving north or south 
through Jutland. Many prominent Danes 
have been seen on these trips in special 
hostage cars. The patriots are reported to 
show great calm, while the Germans are 
far more nervous than their prisoners. 


Danish Surpyarps were forced, shortly 
after the occupation of Denmark, to begin 
the construction of forty so-called Hansa 
ships corresponding to the American Lib- 
erty ships, and Germany promised in re- 
turn to furnish raw materials for a cor- 
responding number of ships to be built 
for Danish account. By means of sabo- 
tage and slowdowns, all but five of the 
Hansa ships were unfinished in November 
1944—and the moment any were ready 
for delivery, they were sunk or in other 
ways put out of commission by the Danish 
saboteurs. During November three more 
ships were made ready at the Burmeister 
and Wain shipyards in Copenhagen. They 
were all blown up and sunk before de- 
livery to the Wehrmacht. The explosions 
were heard with great glee all over the 
capital. Thousands of people had come 
down to Langelinie, or to other vantage 
points of the inner harbor, to witness the 
spectacle, and greeted it with general ac- 
claim. 

To become a good saboteur is a great 
art, and it is not every one of Denmark’s 
four million inhabitants who can be an 
active member of the home front. But the 
success of the work done by the patriots 
is in no smal] measure due to the loyalty, 
solidarity, and cooperation of the ordi- 
nary people. The patriots do their jobs 
with the knowledge that they have a solid 
front behind them, and that everyone is 
waiting for the opportunity to be allowed 
to give them a hand—to hide them and 
feed them when needed. Without this, 
thousands of people could not have gone 
underground and disappeared in a coun- 
try the size of Denmark. To further their 
security, false identification papers are 
issued. 


In THE Municipat REGISTRIES every 
man, woman, and child of the land was in- 
dexed and tabulated, in the good orderly 
days before the occupation. The Germans 
had for a long time wanted to get hold of 
this invaluable material in order to use the 
cards for their raids on hostages and 
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arrests in general. This, however, the 
Danish Freedom Council decided was not 
going to happen. Before November 1944 
the registries and files had been burned in 
Aalborg, Horsens, Silkeborg—where the 
German Supreme Commander for Den- 
mark, General von Hannecken, is residing 
behind barbed wire fences—in Rédovre, 
Gentofte, and other important cities. On 
November 23 the Municipal Registry 
of Copenhagen was attacked and com- 
pletely destroyed by eighty Danish patri- 
ots. Lookouts were posted around the 
block close to Gestapo headquarters in 
Dagmarhus on the Raadhusplads, and the 
fifteen watchmen were quickly neutral- 
ized. In the offices all files were emptied 
cut on the floor, and the index cards 
soaked in gasoline and ignited with incen- 
diary bombs, while time bombs wrecked 
the structure completely. At the same 
time forty patriots destroyed the Munici- 
pal Registry at Frederiksberg, a suburb 
of Copenhagen, and later reports seem 
to indicate that this particular security 
campaign continues throughout the land. 


A Great Event took place in and over 
Aarhus, chief city of Jutland,. on Octo- 
ber 31, 1944. Wave after wave of Royal 
Air Force Mosquito bombers swept in 
over the town in a surprise raid against 
the local Gestapo headquarters, which 
were located in buildings belonging to 
the University of Aarhus. Allied fliers 
had been active over the greater part of 
Jutland during the morning, and the Ger- 
mans apparently thought that nothing 
particular was under way. Then suddenly 
like thunder from a clear sky the Mos- 
quitos went to the attack, flying in over 
the University on a level with the roof 
tops and with a speed of 400 miles an 
hour. Two bombs made a square hit on 
building Number 4, which was totally 
destroyed; one caused heavy damage 
when it hit building Number 5, and one 
bomb made a hit in building Number 1. 
Seven bombs hit the main building of the 
University and seven bombs hit the Artil- 


lery barracks in Langelandsgade. Two 
hundred and twenty-five members of the 
Gestapo, including Gestapo chief for 
Jutland Kriminalrat Schwitzgebl, and 
forty Danish traitors were killed. Impor- 
tant and extensive archives were com- 
pletely destroyed by the raid, and this 
means that the lives of many Danish pa- 
triots have been saved. 


Tue Rar Was No Dovsrt a REsvtt of 
the close liaison between the Allied mili- 
tary authorities in London and the Danish 
Freedom Council, who are working in 
close co-operation and dividing the jobs 
according to means and ability. 

Three days after the destruction of the 
Gestapo headquarters at Aarhus, Danish 
ground forces of the patriot army thanked 
the R.A.F. fliers by executing a well- 
organized, courageous attack upon the 
greatest German air field in Denmark, 
Aalborg West, destroying forty German 
planes, two hangars, several barracks, 
machine shops, and irreplaceable tools and 
instruments. The attack was widely com- 
mented on in the British press, and the 
Danish patriots received the following 
message by radio from supreme headquar- 
ters: “Our congratulations to each and 
everyone who participated in the opera- 
tion against the German air field at Aal- 
borg. You could not possibly have ex- 
pressed your recognition of the Royal Air 
Force attack against the Gestapo head- 
quarters at Aarhus in a better manner.” 

The Germans, who are in constant fear 
of sabotage and air raids, have now placed 
hostages in prison cells on the top floors 
of their various buildings in Denmark. 
They hope that this may stop Allied raids 
against their quarters. Among the hos- 
tages who have been imprisoned on the 
top floor of the Gestapo building in Co- 
penhagen is the renowned resistance lead- 
er, Professor Mogens Fog. 


More THAN 4,000 Danes had been de- 
ported to German concentration camps by 
the end of November and more and more 
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are being arrested or murdered by the 
Gestapo. Train after train is leaving Den- 
mark carrying patriots and just ordinary 
citizens as hostages to Germany. During 
November and the first half of December, 
120 Danes lost their lives in the fight for 
Denmark’s freedom. Twenty-two patriots 
were killed in open battle, 11 murdered by 
Nazi gangsters, 24 were annihilated in 
the streets and houses during German 
raids, 11 died under strange conditions, 
while 50 died in German concentration 
camps. During the year from Christmas 
1943 to 1944, 149 Danes lost their lives 
in German prison camps, as against 17 
during 1943. The 2,000 Danish police, 
who were deported to Germany after the 
People’s Strike last July, have suffered 
many casualties; they have now been 
transferred from the death camp at 
Buchenwalde near Weimar to a camp for 
prisoners of war at Dresden. 


Tue Day or Reckonine for war crim- 
inals is drawing near, judging from de- 
velopments on the war fronts in Europe. 
In Denmark they will be made responsible 
for a long list of crimes, which is grow- 
ing day by day. On November 29 one of 
Denmark’s best known patriots, Peter de 
Hemmer Gudme, was murdered by the 
Gestapo in Copenhagen. He had been one 
of the foremost in resistance to the Ger- 
mans ever since the Ninth of April, 1940. 
He had gone underground under an as- 
sumed name, and when the Gestapo ar- 
rested him, they apparently did not know 
his identity, but detained him as a sus- 
picious character. He was questioned for 
days on end with the most brutal Gestapo 
tortures, until he saw an opportunity to 
kill himself by jumping to his death 
through the staircase shaft in the build- 
ing. He fell, like Kaj Munk and so many 
others of his compatriots, as a soldier on 
the battlefield; he gave his life that Den- 
mark may live. 

On Tuesday February 15, 1944, a young 
Dane in Horsens received a telephone call 
from the Gestapo in Aabenraa asking him 
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to come to that city immediately. He 
travelled as fast as he could, and presented 
himself to the Gestapo chief, who took 
him to a shack in the outskirts of the 
town. A body was stretched out on some 
dirty rags. The Gestapo chief asked, ‘““Do 
you recognize that?” and the young man 
answered, “Yes, it’s my brother.” The 
brother was a young patriot, Poul Borup, 
who had been killed by the Germans a 
couple of days before, when he was cor- 
nered with a friend in a house at Aaben- 
raa. Not even after his death could the 
Germans leave him in peace but disturbed 
the funeral. 

As a result of the R.A.F. raid against 
the University of Aarhus the German exe- 
cutioners lost one of their prisoners, who 
will bear living testimony to the tortures 
which Danish patriots endure. The Rever- 
end Harald Sandbek—whom the Ges- 
tapo already had declared dead in order 
to trap some of his acquaintances and get 
information to be used against him—was 
being questioned when the attack began. 
Pastor Sandbek was saved almost mirac- 
ulously from being killed together with 
his German tormentors, and escaped to 
Sweden. He stated in an interview that, 
during his imprisonment, each day was a 
horror worse than the day before. “It 
seemed impossible,” he said, “but their 
inhuman brutality is beyond description. 
The first slaps in the face from a soldier 
later seemed a token of kindness. When 
we arrived at Gestapo headquarters, the 
questioning began with a six hour session. 
We were always handcuffed when outside 
the cells, and as the days passed, the 
tempo was steadily increased, and the 
questioning became harder and harder, 
while our existence was made more and 
more miserable.” After eight days Pastor 
Sandbek was questioned for thirty-nine 
hours without interruption, rest, food, or 
water—and all the time handcuffed. There 
were three interrogators working like a 
team, which was changed every three 
hours. Finally he was sent back to his 
cell and from there taken to the Gestapo 
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chief’s office, where Kriminalrat Schwitz- 
gebl demanded the truth—and the whole 
truth—and said that this was his last 
chance. Sandbek said that he had nothing 
to tell, and after that “two enormous 
devils who had fetched me from the pri- 
son cell carried me to the top floor of the 
building, where they undressed me and 
gave me some other handcuffs that could 
be tightened still more around my wrists, 
causing incessant pain. Then I was thrown 
on a burlap bag and whipped with heavy 
leather whips. After an hour’s beating I 
was asked if I would give my word of 
honor that I now would talk. I couldn’t 
say a word—I couldn’t move a limb—and 
I was carried back to the office where I 
had to try to answer the questions they 
asked me.” 

Sandbek was being questioned when 
the bombs began to fall. The Germans 
fled, white with fear and rage, and left 
him alone in the office. They ran to the 
right in the corridor and were crushed 
under the debris when the building col- 
lapsed, while Sandbek ran to the left and 
was saved. He lost consciousness when 
the building crashed, and when he re- 
vived he was surrounded by a group of 
Danes. He asked them to give him poison 
—most Danes carry poison with them at 
all times to be prepared for all eventuali- 
ties—but the Danes carried him away, 
nursed him back to health, and sent him 
and his family to safety in Sweden. 


DanisH Patriots Have Capturep two 
of Denmark’s largest ice breakers and the 
largest ferry afloat in Danish waters and 
sailed them to Swedish ports, where they 
will remain until the Germans have been 
chased out of Denmark. The Germans 
have demanded that Sweden should release 
the ships, but the Swedish government has 
refused to do so. 


Tue Onty Supporters the Germans 
have been able to find in Denmark as in 
all the other formerly occupied—now 








liberated or partly occupied—countries 
have been criminals and degenerates. They 
have appeared under varying names and 
in various forms. There has been the 
traitor press, and there are the Schalburg 
and the Summer Corps which have killed 
and murdered uncounted innocent civil- 
ians and destroyed private property from 
mere lust of destruction. During the last 
quarter the home offices of the Danish 
Kast Asiatic Company, the Tuborg Brew- 
eries, the Apollo Theater in Copenhagen, 
and the Vennelyst Amusement Park in 
Aarhus have been destroyed by the van- 
dals. From these groups come the inform- 
ers, and as they are shown no mercy now 
by patriots, they will receive no mercy 
when the reckoning comes. 

Dr. Stephan Hurwitz, professor of 
jurisprudence at the University of Co- 
penhagen, who at present is in exile in 
London, has written an article in Svensk 
Juristtidning where he discusses the pros- 
ecution of those Danes who have collabo- 
rated with the enemy during the war. He 
stresses that everything must be done to 
prevent the people from taking the law 
into their own hands, but this cannot be 


‘avoided, he says, if the natural demand 


for justice is not met. This may neces- 
sitate that, for the first time in Danish 
history, a penal law be made retroactive, 
as the laws in force at the time of the 
occupation may prove not to be stringent 
enough. 

This, however, is a purely academic dis- 
cussion of a question that is vital for those 
thousands who have suffered and are suf- 
fering under the hands of traitors and war 
criminals. The members of the young gen- 
eration that has grown up ‘during these 
last five years—those who have fought to 
save what others wrecked—will not and 
can not be expected to be satisfied with 
seeing traitors and war criminals get away 
with two to four year sentences for the 
crimes they have committed. The under- 
ground paper published in Denmark, De 
Frie Danske, writes that while it may be 
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preferable to have the criminal collabora- 
tors punished only according to law, we 
know from experience in other countries 
that it is impossible. A Bartholomew Mas- 
sacre is the inescapable sequence to the 
liberation. 

De Frie Danske writes furthermore that 
it is expected that the former Prime Min- 
ister Vilhelm Buh] will be asked by the 
King to form the first coalition Govern- 
ment in Denmark when the country has 
been liberated. The political parties have 
already now agreed in the main on whom 
they want to see in the first-_postwar cabi- 
net. “We, however,” writes De Frie Dan- 
ske, “are satisfied that people like former 
Prime Minister Eric Scavenius, former 
Minister of Traffic Gunnar Larsen, for- 
mer Minister of Labor Laur. Hansen, and 
Minister of Finance Alsing Andersen, who 
by their actions have defamed and defiled 
themselves, will be dead pigeons in the 
future political life of our country.” 

Minister of Traffic Gunnar Larsen has 
been living in Stockholm since the begin- 
ning of September 1944. The Swedish la- 
bor newspaper Arbetaren attacked the 
Swedish authorities for permitting him 
to remain in Sweden, and on the follow- 
ing day, December 29, the liberal news- 
paper Dagens Nyheter wrote in an edi- 
torial that Gunnar Larsen, who in general 
is regarded as the most compromised col- 
laborationist member of the Danish Gov- 
ernment, should not be permitted to en- 
joy a more favorable treatment than has 
been given Minister of Justice Thune Ja- 
cobsen who, being accused of collabora- 
tion, had been banished to a lonely, dis- 
tant part of the country. “Gunnar Lar- 
sen’s place,” writes Dagens Nyheter, “‘is 
not in Stockholm, but in quite different 
surroundings. It should not be necessary 
for the Danes to stage protest meetings 
to have this situation corrected.” 

When the war is over and the Danes 
can take time off, the accounts will be 
straightened out, the guilty will get their 
just punishment, and the innocent their 
satisfaction. 


Tue LEADER OF THE 

Independence Party 

(conservative), the 

Honorable Olafur 

Thors, presented his 

new coalition Govern- 

ment to the Althing 

October 21. In his pro- 

ICELAND gram speech he men- 

tioned, as one of the 

aims of the new Government, to maintain 

close co-operation in cultural and social 

affairs with the other Scandinavian coun- 
tries. 

The economic program principally dealt 
with the reconstruction of industry after 
the war. It was agreed among the parties 
supporting the Government that a fund of 
300 million kronur (about $46,000,000) 
should be set aside for this reconstruction. 
It is planned to acquire ships when pos- 
sible, to erect new quick-freezing plants, 
canning factories, and herring oil fac- 
tories, and to buy modern machinery for 
agriculture and materials for electric 
power development. Capital will be se- 
cured through loans, eventually by obliga- 
tory purchase of bonds in case it cannot 
be met by taxation. It is intended that in- 
dividuals and corporations, including mu- 
nicipalities, shall buy the equipment, and 
that if necessary such firms may be estab- 
lished through participation in them by 
the Government. 

Among other points on the program 
may be mentioned that the Government 
has determined to enact within the next 
year a complete social security program, 
reaching the whole nation without regard 
to class or economic status. 

The new Government was well’ re- 
ceived, and a motion of no confidence 
received the support of only one member. 
All the Progressive Party and five mem- 
bers of the Independence Party abstained 
from voting. 


The unity of the two labor parties sup- 


porting the Government was somewhat 
shaken a few weeks later at the Council 
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of the Trade Unions. The Communists 
overthrew a proposal that they share the 
leadership of the Trade Unions and cap- 
tured the seat of the chairman of the 
Council. The Social Democrats thereupon 
left the meeting, and the Communists re- 
ceived all the seats. 


Tue Gopaross, biggest and best pas- 
senger boat of the Icelandic Steamship 
Company, was torpedoed off Iceland last 
November, and sank in a few minutes. 
Unfortunately there was great loss of life, 
for ten members of the crew and fourteen 
passengers perished. Among the passen- 
gers was Dr. Fridgeir Olason, his wife, 
and their three children. Dr. Olason took 
his doctor’s degree at the School of Hy- 
giene of Harvard University after four 
vears of postgraduate study in the United 
States. His wife Sigrun Briem Olason 
was also a medical doctor and had served 
an interneship in a United States hos- 
pital. Iceland now deplores over 260 
people lost through the attacks of Nazi 
submarines. 

The loss of the Godafoss has intensified 
the difficulties of transportation, for now 
there is only one passenger ship plying 
between Iceland and New York. Iceland- 
ers are therefore greatly interested in 
being able to fly over this route, but 
hitherto the United States has not been 
able to put planes at their disposal for 
such a route, though the army has been 
most obliging in giving Icelanders the 
opportunity to fly on army planes if they 
went on official or other important busi- 
ness. 

Mails to and from Iceland have been so 
desperately slow that the round trip of a 
letter and its answer has taken from three 
to four months. During the visit of the 
President in August, Foreign Minister 
Thor initiated negotiations for a direct 
air mail service, and this was begun in 
January, to the great joy of the many 
Icelanders in America. 


REVIEW 


At THE INTERNATIONAL AVIATION Con- 
FERENCE in Chicago in November Iceland 
had a delegation of four members. It 
reached an agreement covering the re- 
ciprocal rights of aviation firms to operate 
routes between Reykjavik and New York 
or Chicago. It is expected that most of th- 
air traffic to Scandinavia from the United 
States will use the Reykjavik or Keflavik 
airport as an intermediate stop. Icelandic 
aviation corporations which now operate 
local lines only, using American planes, 
expect very soon after the war to operate 
air lines to New York, London, and Co- 
penhagen via Stavanger. 


Tue Trape Batance for 1944 was 
favorable to the amount of 12.8 million 
kronur. Exports from Iceland amounted 
to 253.8 million kronur and imports to 241 
million kronur, according to the prelim- 
inary figures. 

The cost of living index which was 259 
in December 1943 was 274 in December 
1944, 

The Fisheries in the first eleven months 
cf 1944 produced 448,838 metric tons 
compared with 372,056 in the same period 
of 1943. Whereas formerly 90 percent of 
the fish export of Iceland was salted, now 
only 1.5 percent, or 3,223 tons, were ex- 
ported as salt fish. 


ALMOsT THE WHOLE OF 
Finnmark had _ been 
liberated in the early 
days of February, 
largely by Norwegian 
troops, which took hold 
where the Russian ad- 
vance had stopped. At 
Christmas time Prime 
Minister Nygaardsvold 
in London had made an earnest appea! to 
the Allied military leaders to invade Nor- 
way and stop the wanton destruction of 
life and property which the Germans were 
carrying on. In a broadcast to the people 
in Norway he informed them of his appeal! 
and told them that it had been rejected. 
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While the Allied leaders, no doubt feeling 
that they could not afford to split their 
forces, refused to invade Norway, the 
Norwegian troops trained in Great Britain 
were aided in going to the rescue of their 
homeland. A little later, detachments of 
the Norwegian police troops trained in 
Sweden began to arrive. These consist of 
refugees from Norway who in Sweden 
have been given every facility for prepar- 
ing to do police service after the libera- 
tion of their country. Volunteers are being 
enlisted in the liberated areas. 

Led by Colonel Arne C. Dahl, the Nor- 
wegians went to the attack on a broad 
front along the Tana Fjord, Lakse Fjord, 
and Porsanger Fjord. Some idea of the 
distances covered may be gained from the 
fact that the southern tip of the Porsanger 
F jord—the most westerly of the three—is 
200 kilometers from Kirkenes by air. Be- 
tween the Tana Fjord and the Lakse 
Fjord is the most northerly tip of the 
Norwegian mainland. 

The area recently liberated includes the 
important Banak airfield at the base of 
the Porsanger Fjord. It was from this 
airfield and the Héybuktmoen near Kirk- 
enes that the Germans chiefly made their 
attacks on Allied convoys bound for Mur- 
mansk, The elimination of the two there- 
fore represents a very important victory 
for the Allies. The Germans now have no 
large airport nearer than Bardufoss, 300 
kilometers farther south, about midway 
between Narvik and Tromsé. 


Tue Work or REHABILITATION is being 
started everywhere as soon as the Ger- 
mans are out. Local administrations are 
being set up and are aiding the experts 
who accompanied the military mission. 
The little railway between Kirkenes and 
Bjérnevatn is operating again, even 
though the schedule is uncertain. The 
Germans did a thorough job in destroying 
the lighting system of South Varanger, 
demolishing wires and cables, but a month 
after the enemy was out the district had 
electric light, so essential in the dark win- 


ter months. With electric power it was 
possible to start work in various shops, the 
first being a large machine shop. Some 
cars and motorcycles left behind by the 
Germans were repaired and helped to 
ease the problem of transportation. 


Tue Foop Srrvation is necessarily 
bad. The Germans not only looted all the 
stores they could get at, but they have de- 
stroyed fishing boats by sinking or crush- 
ing them. At Gamvik, one of the world’s 
most northerly fishing villages, only one 
boat remained of the entire fishing fleet. 
The village itself was destroyed, all but 
one house and a few old sheds. The de- 
struction of boats means not only that the 
people are prevented from fishing for 
food, but also that they lack transporta- 
tion facilities to get food and supplies 
from farther south. 

It has relieved the situation a little that 
the Germans left behind some food which 
they did not have time to take with them. 
From these stores flour, sugar, margarine, 
cheese, and coffee have been carefully 
doled out. 

The loyalty of the Lapps has been a 
bright spot in the picture. They cleverly 
evaded German efforts to requisition their 
reindeer, and, in spite of threats and 
promises, managed to convey their herds 
from the summer pastures of Troms back 
to the winter pastures in southeastern 
Finnmark. Butchering of the usual win- 
ter quota—4,000 animals—has given the 
inhabitants a welcome supply of fresh 
meat. 

A correspondent of the Norwegian 
Broadcasting Service, Olav Rytter, has 
made a round trip of 700 kilometers from 
Kirkenes and back again, travelling with 
pulka and reindeer. He paints a picture 
of terrible destruction. People are living 
in Lapp dug-outs or tents or in houses 
built hastily of wreckage, and the lack of 
warm clothing aggravates the suffering 
from miserable housing. 

But Mr. Rytter also tells of the courage 
and determination with which the Norwe- 
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gians have taken hold of the work to re- 
build their country again after the depre- 
dations of the Germans. In the small town 
of Kistrand west of the Porsanger F jord 
the newly installed mayor said: 

“We are beginning the New Year with 
empty hands, in fact we are beginning 
where our ancestors started many hundred 
years ago. Let us look at the herds, for 
instance. The 900 people who are left 
from a population of 3,000 have among 
them 50 cows. Last year we had 2,000. We 
had 4,000 sheep, but practically all have 
been butchered or taken away by the Ger- 
mans. They took almost all our horses, 
too. The houses that are still standing can 
be counted on your fingers. The people 
are fighting desperately against hunger 
and cold in dug-outs and tents. But sup- 
plies are beginning to reach us. We are 
establishing a temporary administration 
center between the supply lines and the 
population group. We are beginning to 
think of the spring planting. We want to 
get down to our farms. We shall have to 
depend on the community spirit. Large 
families will have to help those who have 
lost their providers. We are prepared for 
a strong tug. But we need help to get seed 
corn, seed potatoes, fertilizers, and last 
but not least farm implements. Give us 
the tools, and we’ll do the work.” 


Tue First Suppry Suip from Great 
Britain has reached Finnmark, according 
to a report of Mr. Anders Frihagen, Nor- 
wegian Minister of Supply and Recon- 
struction. The ship carried sugar, flour, 
meat, and coffee which have been dis- 
tributed among the population. It carried 
also fodder for the few remaining animals 
and some fishing implements, besides to- 
bacco and soap. Mr. Frihagen also stated 
that a number of Nissen huts, of the Brit- 
ish Army model, had been shipped to 
Finnmark to relieve the shortage of hous- 
ing, as well as tools and materials to 
repair the houses left standing. 

Quantities of shoes and clothing have 
been sent, about forty-seven tons in all, 


the greatest amount from Norwegian 
Relief in the United States and lesser 
amounts from the Norwegian Red Cross 
in Canada and Great Britain. 


SprrRITUAL REHABILITATION, as well as 
physical, has been the concern of the Nor- 
wegian Government in London. Dean 
Arne Fjellbu has been appointed bishop 
of the liberated area and has already 
taken up his work. He preached his first 
sermon at Bjérnevatn, January 14. Stand- 
ing on a flight of steps in the open air, the 
new bishop wore a cassock over his green 
army chaplain uniform and a big sheep- 
skin cap on his head. ““To one who comes 
from occupied Norway,” he said, “it is 
like standing on holy ground, holy because 
we are free men again and are once more 
able to act like Norwegians in a free 
Norway. I have come here as your bishop 
by order of the King. I bring greet- 
ings from the Norwegian church in Great 
Britain, in Sweden, and in occupied Nor- 
way.” 

Arne Fjellbu was born in Decorah, 
Iowa, but as a boy went with his parents 
to Norway and was educated there. Since 
1921 he has been stationed at Trondheim 
Cathedral. Three years ago, on February 
1, 1942, the Nazis demanded that the 
cathedral morning service should be con- 
ducted by a quisling pastor. Dean Fjellbu 
therefore postponed the regular morning 
service till the afternoon. Only a handful 
of people attended the quisling service. In 
the afternoon vast crowds -appeared, but 
before the service began the Nazi police 
came and barricaded the entrances. The 
thousands who were outside started the 
Lutheran battle hymn, “A Mighty For- 
tress Is Our God.” The demonstration led 
to Dean Fjellbu being banished from 
Trondheim, and he later escaped to 
Sweden. 

The new bishop faces a task that will 
need all his powers. In all Finnmark only 
two churches are left standing, one at 
Nesseby and one at Karasjok, besides 
three or four small chapels. 
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NorWEGIAN Paratroopers from Great 
Britain have been busy since before 
Christmas wrecking railway tracks and 
bridges in order to prevent German troops 
from reaching the Western Front. Many 
of these troops come from Finland and 
were transported through Norway by land 
in order to avoid the dangerous shipping 
lanes along the coast where they are 
under constant attack by British and Nor- 
wegian planes and naval vessels. 

The railroad lines under attack have 
been the two running north and south, the 
old Réros road in the east and the modern 
scenic railroad built at great cost over the 
Dovre plateau, besides the Rauma rail- 
road connecting the two longitudinal 
roads with the coast at Aandalsnes, also 
a modern and expensive piece of engi- 
neering. The Norwegians have met splen- 
didly the test of their loyalty to the com- 
mon cause of the United Nations. Not 
only have they destroyed what they have 
built at great sacrifice and will have diffi- 
culty in replacing with their small finan- 
cial resources, but they are deliberately 
preventing the exit of the enemy for 
whose departure they have longed and 
prayed all these trying years. 

The greatest single blow against the 
Germans was the destruction of the rail- 
way bridge at Jérstad between Grong and 
Steinkjzr, some distance north of Trond- 
heim. The explosion was timed just as a 
German troop train came rushing at full 
speed. A few moments later it plunged 
into the abyss. One hundred and eighty 
German soldiers were killed and twenty 
cars and the locomotive were wrecked. 
The Réros railroad has been wrecked in 
so many places that the Germans will 
have difficulty in getting it started again. 


ARE THE GERMANS LEavina Norway, is 
the question that agitates friends of that 
harassed country. In the beginning of 
February there were thirteen or fourteen 
divisions still there. While six or seven 
divisions have been withdrawn for rein- 
forcement of the Western Front or the 
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forces in Italy, about an equal number 
have come in from Finland. Experts con- 
sider it probable that Hitler will want to 
keep about ten divisions in order to pro- 
tect the submarine bases which now seem 
to be the only German assets in Norway. 
There are important bases at Alta, 
Tromsé, Narvik, Trondheim, and Bergen. 
As long as the enemy has any hope of 
carrying on effective submarine warfare, 
it is likely that these bases will be re- 
tained, but if he should feel constrained 
to give up the U-boat activity there would 
seem no sufficient reason for keeping 
troops in Norway, with the crying need 
for them on other fronts. 

Perhaps Quisling’s visit to Germany in 
the middle of January, when he conferred 
with Hitler, may have had some bearing 
on the question. 

The Allied blockade and the constant 
sabotage by patriots have almost put a 
stop to production of war materials in 
Norway. Such metals as aluminum, zinc, 
and nickel are hardly found any more, and 
one factory after another is closing down 
for lack of raw materials, if it is not 
blown up by patriots. 


A Raw on THE Gestapo headquarters 
in Victoria Terasse, Oslo, was carried out 
by British Mosquito bombers New Year’s 
Eve. It was in part successful. Just how 
much damage was done to the Gestapo 
archives is not yet known, but from the 
fact that Gestapo papers were found 
strewn over the town it is inferred that 
some damage was wrought. It seems that 
the building at Victoria Terasse was not 
directly hit, but was damaged by falling 
debris and air pressure. Several other 
buildings occupied by the Germans were 
hit. The building at 2 and 4 Drammen- 
sveien which housed various German or- 
ganizations was ruined, and about forty 
Blitzmadel were among those killed. 

Unhappily the toll of Norwegian vic- 
tims was very large, the Germans say 
seventy-five killed. The largest number 
were in a trolley car in the street. The 
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Norwegians are incensed because the 
Germans did not sound the air raid alarm, 
although the bombers had been sighted 
long before they reached Oslo. They 
warned their own people in barracks and 
other places, but left the Norwegians to 
their fate, no doubt having in mind the 
propaganda value of these deaths from 
British bombs. It is claimed that the street 
car was only a few yards from the en- 
trance to the subway, which would have 
meant safety and could have been easily 
reached had the alarm been sounded. 

To prevent similar raids in the future, 
the Germans have taken a number of hos- 
tages and placed them in the building at 
Victoria Terasse, the former Norwegian 
Foreign Office, now occupied by the Ges- 
tapo. They are housed in an unheated 
garage in the middle of the building com- 
plex under very unpleasant conditions. 
The hostages, who have been taken from 
Grini concentration camp, include several 
university professors and other prominent 
professional and business men, numbering 
thirty in all. 


Two GerMan TRANsPorT vessels, the 
Donau and the Rolandseck were struck in 
the Oslo Fjord in the middle of January. 
The Donau arrived at Oslo and began to 
take on a cargo of horses, automobiles, 
and other material, besides 1,500 troops. 
An explosion on board occurred at noon 
and by the following morning the ship had 
sunk. The Rolandseck also suffered an ex- 
plosion, but was saved by use of pumps. 

The German authorities have become 
suspicious that the tremendous destruc- 
tion of German shipping by Norwegian 
saboteurs in the latter part of November 
could not have taken place without Ger- 
man connivance. As a result, about 150 
German military guards at the Akers 
shipyards in Oslo have been arrested and 
SS-troops put in their places. The losses 
amounted to 35,000 tons sunk or damaged. 
Numerous losses of German ships through 
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sabotage or attack by British bombers 
continued through December. 


NorweciaNn Pastors are constantly be- 
ing arrested. About twenty-five are con- 
fined in the Grini concentration camp, 
among them the noted theologian, Profes- 
sor Ole C. Hallesby. Bishop Berggrav is 
still in his own home under guard and is 
not allowed to leave the house. Among 
those listed as-being banished are the 
bishops Maroni, Hille, Krohn-Hansen, 
and Skagestad. A colony of forty-two 
pastors banished from their own congre- 
gations have been living in Lillehammer 
and have now been transferred to Hel- 
goya, an island in Lake Mjésa, where pre- 
sumably the quisling authorities think 
they can keep them better under control. 

Last October 29 was set aside by the 
Church Leadership as a day of prayer, 
and a statement of the Church’s position 
was read in seven hundred churches. We 
quote a paragraph: 

“For hundreds of years we have been 
able to preach God’s word freely, but to- 
day one finds congregations where chil- 
dren are not being baptized, where young 
people are not being confirmed, and where 
the rites of communion are not being ad- 
ministered. Ministers are not to be found 
for the sick and dying. More than a hun- 
dred pastors have been cut off from serv- 
ing their congregations. In the congrega- 
tions which have had forced upon them 
pastors whom they do not desire, the 
results are also evident. People do not 
come to church. At funerals the unwanted 
pastors are the cause of the most distress- 
ing scenes. The new councils which have 
been forced upon congregations are vested 
with full authority from those in power 
and rule the churches and the various 
agencies of the congregations. Our Nor- 
wegian Church today is ruled by police 
power. With that all is said.” 

Quisling pastors complain that nobody 
comes to hear them. One wrote, “Yester- 
day there was only my own family.” 
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Forty-sEVEN StupENTs of Oslo Univer- 
sity have recently been released from Ger- 
man prisons or concentration camps, but 
489 are still being held in Germany. 


Litrucow OssporNnE, AMBASSADOR from 
the United States to the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment in London, in a broadcast to Nor- 
way, said: “I have the privilege to greet 
you on behalf of the government and one 
hundred thirty million people of the 
United States. President Roosevelt has 
the greatest personal interest in Norway. 
He has been most anxious that all possible 
steps be taken to maintain friendly rela- 
tions between the United States govern- 
ment and the government of Norway. He 
accordingly named an American represen- 
tative of the highest diplomatic status to 
your King and government in order to in- 


sure with their aid the closest cooperation’. 


between our governments and peoples in 
the final stages of your liberation.” After 
quoting President Roosevelt’s famous 
“Look to Norway” passage, Ambassador 
Osborne concluded: “It will be the spirit 
of that tribute which will guide me in my 
efforts to be of help to Norway not only in 
the weeks or months still necessary to 
achieve full victory over your invaders, 
but also in solving many difficult problems 
which the period following liberation will 
surely bring. In bringing you a New 
Year’s greeting I can give you one assur- 
ance: I know I represent all my country- 
men when I say the respect and admira- 
tion in the United States for the 
Norwegian people never stood higher than 
on January 1, 1945.” 


SCANDINAVIANS IN 
AMERICA 


Nobel Anniversary Dinner 


Following the custom established in 
1941, the fourth annual American Nobel 
Dinner was given at the Hotel Astor, De- 
cember 10. Mrs. Hjérdis Swenson, who 
has been the moving spirit in the arrange- 
ments, has been very successful in engag- 
ing distinguished speakers. They included 
this year several Nobel prize winners of 
former years as well as those who had that 
same day received their prizes from the 
hand of Minister Bostrém at the luncheon 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria. Dr. Harry 
Woodburn Chase, Chancellor of New 
York University, presided and introduced 
the speakers. 

The subject of the forum which fol- 
lowed: the. dinner was “Education for 
Peace.” While many of the speakers 
stressed the necessity of education and 
dissemination of knowledge, Sir Norman 
Angell expressed doubt that education in 
itself offered any solution, since this was 
the most “educated’”’ age the world had 
ever seen, and yet there had never been an 
age “so destructive or more confused.” 
He thought what the world needed most 
was a simple wisdom. “How can we begin 
to deal with the dangers that are in all of 
us—our partisan animosities, our overfed 
nationalisms, our short tempers and irri- 
tations, inflated national vanities?” 

Sigrid Undset, who was the first of the 
long list of speakers, said: “I think the 
contribution of literature to an education 
for peace can only be through honest 
evaluation of the things we may be called 
to fight for—whether they really are the 
values that make life worth living, or 
sham values. Courage to fight against the 
temptation to wishful thinking, which all 
of us are victims to. Courage to remember, 
or rediscover, that the soul of man is rid- 
dled with sinister and evil passions, lust 
for power, lust for our neighbors’ posses- 
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sions, envy, gullibility, unreasonable fear 
—and we know today they cannot be 
educated or civilized away; they are re- 
born in each babe born of woman. Man is 
evil—but man is also noble and capable 
of moral greatness far above the pretti- 
fied oleograph of human goodness we have 
been pestered with since the times of 
Rousseau and his followers. Man is great 
enough for God and the Devil to duel for 
the possession of his soul. If we are will- 
ing to fight for our divine heritage and its 
ramifications in human society, justice, 
charity, probity, if we are willing to use 
force to defend justice and peace, and if 
literature is able to contribute to this ideal 
of human relationship between individuals 
and between nations, then literature too 
will be active in an education for peace.” 

Dr. Halvdan Koht, who is a member of 
the Norwegian committee that awards the 
Peace Prize, spoke more optimistically. 
“The disappointment our hopes for peace 
have suffered,” he said, “should not make 
us despair of the future. There is no rea- 
son to think the institution of universal 
peace should be a utopia. Peace within the 
nations might once seem just as utopian, 
but it has been realized. To accomplish 
this result, it was not necessary that all 
people should be angels. Nor is that 
needed for the winning of international 
peace. I have no doubt it will come by 
the efforts of free nations.” 


Folk High School Centennial 


Last November it was a hundred years 
since the first Folk High School was 
founded at Rédding in what was then 
Danish Slesvig. After the war of 1864, 
when this land was taken by the Germans, 
the school was moved across the border 
to Askov. It became the parent not only 
of a great number of folk high schools in 
Denmark but of similar institutions in 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland. Each of 
the three countries has developed the folk 
high school along individual lines, but 
always retaining .certain fundamental 








principles. Perhaps these could be most 
briefly expressed by saying that their aim 
is to enrich the mental and spiritual life 
of the individual; not to take the young 
man away from the plough, but to give 
him something to think about while fol- 
lowing the plough. 

Several attempts have been made by 
Danes in America to found folk high 
schools after the model of the Danish, but 
none of these have survived. Perhaps the 
spirit of the Danish schools is best pre- 
served in Grand View College in Des 
Moines, Iowa, of which Johannes Knud- 
sen is now the head. At this college the 
centennial was commemorated on Novem- 
ber 15. Mr. Knudsen gave an outline of 
the development of the folk high school 
in Denmark. Rev. Enok Mortensen spoke 
on the future of the folk high school, and 
Mr. Alfred Nielsen on the significance of 
the movement in Denmark and here. 


The John C. Campbell Folk School 

Although the Danish folk high school 
has found no congenial soil in America, 
there exists a purely American school in- 
spired by the Danish ideal. It is the John 
C. Campbell Folk School in Brasstown, 
North Carolina, founded in 1923 by Olive 
Dame Campbell, who had studied the 
Danish folk high schools with a Fellow- 
ship from the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. Mrs. Campbell named it after 
her late husband, Rev. John C. Campbell, 
who initiated the idea and, if he had lived, 
would have been associated with his wife 
in the work. 

The school, under Mrs. Campbell’s 
leadership, has done an immense amount 
of good to the mountain whites of the 
region around Brasstown. It has recently 
suffered a great calamity in that a fire last 
December destroyed the sloyd building 
with precious tools and materials and with 
a number of finished articles that were 
ready for the Christmas trade. The school 
depends to some extent upon the income 
from the sale of these exquisite small 
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articles carved in wood by the pupils. 
There have been about forty students in 
the sloyd classes. These have now had to 
be transferred to another building, where 
there is scant room for them. 


“Creative Horticulture” 


Niels Ebbesen Hansen, professor emer- 
itus at the South Dakota State College in 
Brookings, was awarded a gold medal by 
the Iowa State Horticultural Society in 
Des Moines for his achievements in the 
field of developing new kinds of fruit. 

Professor Hansen was born near Ribe, 
Denmark—of patriotic parents, as his 
name shows. He came with the family to 
Des Moines at the age of seven, and 
studied at the Iowa State College in 
Ames. He has made several trips of ex- 
ploration for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to many countries of 
Europe, including Russia and Finland, as 
well as to North Africa, and to Asia ex- 
ending through Siberia to Mongolia, Man- 
churia, China, and Japan. He brought 
home hardy plants and seeds, notably sev- 
eral kinds of alfalfa seeds which have 
thrived hugely in the Middle West. The 
gold medal conferred on him last Novem- 
ber in Des Moines was given for “‘creative 
horticulture.” 


Blanche Thebom’s Debut 


Once more the Scandinavian North has 
contributed a star of the first magnitude 
to the Wagnerian constellation at the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York. The 
same season that regrets the resignation 
of that great contralto Karin Branzell 
sees the advent of another Swedish singer 
who will take many of the same parts. 
Blanche Thebom made her debut Decem- 
ber 14 at the Metropolitan as Fricka in 
Die Walkiire and sustained that difficult 
and exacting part with brilliance, both 
vocally and histrionically. Her tall and 
distinguished presence is well suited to 
the opera stage, and her Fricka was a 
goddess, not a domestic scold as sometimes 


happens. The foregoing week she had 
made her first appearance in opera in 
Philadelphia as Brangine in Tristan und 
Isolde, and received high praise, especial- 
ly for her vocalizing of Brangiine’s warn- 
ing call. Her other Wagnerian réles in- 
clude Ortrud in Lohengrin and both Erdas 
in the Ring. She is to sing also the title 
role in Carmen and Amneris in Aida. 
Miss Thebom’s parents came from Swe- 
den and are now living in Canton, Ohio. 


Learning Languages 


The success of the intensive language 
courses given the members of the armed 
forces seems to have stimulated civilians 
with the idea that it might be worth their 
while and not be beyond their powers to 
learn the language of their parents’ home- 
land. As one instance of a movement in 
this direction may be mentioned that the 
Swedish Historical Society recently or- 
ganized a course in speaking Swedish in 
Rockford, Illinois, and no fewer than 150 
persons signed up for the three months’ 
course. Professor Einar H. Ryden, of 
Minnesota University, addressed the first 
meeting. 

Professor Helge Kokeritz, of Yale Uni- 
versity, has written a series of lessons in 
Swedish which are appearing in the Swed- 
ish-American newspapers. 


Boat Christened by Princess Astrid 


Princess Astrid, second daughter of 
Crown Prince Olav and Crown Princess 
Martha, christened the Norwegian tanker 
Finnmark which was launched from the 
Sun Shipbuilding and Dry Dock at Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania, January 9. Her older 
sister, Princess Ragnhild, last year chris- 
tened the tanker Karsten Wang—the first 
time either of the young princesses offi- 
ciated at any public function. 

This is the sixth tanker that has been 
launched to sail under the Norwegian 
flag for the duration of the war. Owner- 
ship, however, remains in the United 
States. 
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Elsa Brandstrém to Sweden 


Mrs. Elsa Brandstrém Ulich, who is 
now living in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
has accepted an invitation from seventy 
women’s organizations in Sweden to lec- 


ture there. The proceeds of her tour will - 


be given to the Save the Children society. 

During the First World War Elsa 
Brandstrém, whose father was Swedish 
ambassador to Russia, devoted herself to 
prisoners of war and earned the title 
the Angel of Siberia. During the Winter 
War in Finland she toured the United 
States and collected funds to send food to 
the starving Finns. 


Augustana’s Aid to Norway 


Last summer the Swedish Augustana 
Synod recommended to its member con- 
gregations that they devote the collection 
in their churches on a certain Sunday to 
Norwegian Relief. The proceeds of this 
measure were $30,000 and a cheque for 
this sum has been sent to Norwegian Re- 
lief. But the good work has gone on. The 
sympathy roused by this nation-wide ap- 
peal resulted in a continued trickle of 
small contributions, bringing the total 
amount up to $40,000. 


Hersholt Personifies Danish Philanthropist 


Old readers of the Review may remem- 
ber an account in the number for Decem- 
ber 1939 of Einar Holbéll, the postmaster 
in Copenhagen who invented the Christ- 
mas Seal. The idea was first launched in 
1903, and by 1938 between sixteen and 
seventeen million seals were sold in one 
year. With the proceeds of the little two 
Gre stamp, convalescent homes for chil- 
dren have been built and vacation camps 
are maintained. 

It is Einar Holbéll who is the hero of 
the radio drama The Man Who Loved 
Children, in which his countryman Jean 
Hersholt plays the leading réle. 


Mary Anderson 


Mary Anderson 


Even this land of opportunity can show 
few parallels to the career of Mary An- 
derson, who writes in this number of the 
Review on “Social Legislation” in her 
native Sweden and in the United States. 
Born in Lidképing, in 1872, she came to 
this country at the age of sixteen and be- 
gan her life in America as a servant girl. 
Later she worked eighteen years in a shoe 
factory in West Pullman, Chicago. It was 
through her activity in her trade union 
that she rose first to positions of leader- 
ship in the labor movement and then to 
government service. She was for twenty- 
five years Director of the Women’s Bu- 
reau in the Department of Labor until she 
resigned last summer in order to enjoy a 
well-earned rest. 

Miss Anderson has been for many years 
a reader of the Review. This is the first 
time we have had the honor to enlist her 
as a contributor. 
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_ Trustees’ Meeting 


The thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of 
the Trustees of the Foundation took place 
in the Harvard Club of New York City 
on February 3. The guests were the Con- 
suls General of Denmark, Iceland, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, President Harold W. 
Dodds of Princeton University, and Mr. 
Ray Morris, President of the New York 
Chapter. 

In reviewing the activities of the year 
the President selected as the most impor- 
tant the American Architecture Exhibi- 
tion sent to the Scandinavian countries 
and the Nobel Prize Ceremony, both of 
which are reported on elsewhere in this 
issue. He noted also, that the Corporation, 
Fellows, Associates, and Chapters of the 
Foundation continued to cooperate with 
the various war-time educational offices of 
the governments in information, technical 
services, radio broadcasts, lectures, and 
programs. A list of officers, executives, 
committees, and staff will be published 
with the Annual Report. 

Consul General Kastengren conveyed to 
the President and Board the thanks of the 
Swedish Minister and of the Nobel Foun- 
dation in Stockholm for the arrangement 
of the Nobel Ceremony. President Dodds 


spoke briefly on the value of student ex- 
changes at the graduate level, especially 
in the social sciences and the humanities, 
in advancing international understanding. 


Junior Scholars 


Miss Aslaug Sigurdardottir, Junior 
Scholar from Iceland, was rescued after 
several hours on a raft in a cold, stormy 
sea, when the S.S. Godafoss on which she 
was returning home, was torpedoed near 
Reykjavik on November 10. Miss Sigur- 
dardottir, who studied education at Co- 
lumbia University, has now taken up 
nursery school work in Iceland. 

Mr. Orlygur Sigurdsson, Junior Scholar 
from Iceland, who has been studying 
drawing and painting on a scholarship at 
the Chouinard Art School in Los Angeles, 
is now continuing his studies at the Stu- 
dents’ Art League, New York. 


Former Fellows 


Mr. Lars Bratt, Fellow from Sweden 
1940-41 for the study of the pulp and 
paper industry and now a technical ser- 
geant in the United States Army, flew to 
New York from London recently to take 
a special course in connection with his 
army duties. 
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Miss Henriette Lund, Fellow to Den- 
mark 1928-29 for the study of social work, 
has been appointed consultant to the Wel- 
fare Department of the National Lutheran 
Council. ““My work,’ Miss Lund writes, 
“is to strengthen and expand Lutheran 
welfare agencies and institutions through- 
out the United States in the development 
of the high standards of human service 
which are recognized by the Church and 
the State.” 

Mr. Harry Stockman, Fellow from Swe- 
den 1939-40 for the study of radio tech- 
nology and now on the staff of the Cruft 
Laboratory, Harvard University, deliv- 
ered the main address at the dinner given 
by the American Society of Swedish En- 
gineers at the Stockholm Restaurant on 
February 9 in honor of Dr. E. F. W. Alex- 
anderson on the occasion of his receiving 
the Cedergren medal. Representing the 
Royal Institute of Technology, Stockholm, 
which awards the medal, Mr. Stockman 
reviewed briefly the great contributions in 
the field of radio engineering which have 
made Dr. Alexanderson famous not only 
in his native Sweden and the United 
States but all over the world. 

Mr. Richard B. Vowles, Fellow to Swe- 
den 1939-40 for the study of chemistry, 
has been appointed Vice Consul at Goth- 


enburg, Sweden, for the duration of the 
war. 


Icelandic Fellows Lost at Sea 


It was with deep sorrow that the Trus- 
tees and staff of the Foundation learned 
of the death of Dr. Fridgeir Olason, his 
wife, Dr. Sigrun Briem Olason, Honorary 
Fellows from Iceland for the study of 
medicine, and their three small children, 
when the S.S. Godafoss of the Icelandic 
Line, on which they were returning home, 
was torpedoed near Reykjavik on No- 
vember 10. 


Gift from Charter Trustee 


Professor William Hovgaard recently 
presented the Foundation with his valu- 
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able collection of records and documents 


covering the entire history of the institu- 
tion. 


Nobel Ceremony 


On December 10, 1945, the Foundation, 
at the invitation of the Nobel Foundation 
in Stockholm, arranged a luncheon cere- 
mony at the Waldorf-Astoria for the first 
presentation of Nobel Prizes in the United 
States. The principal addresses and an 
account of the ceremony appear else- 
where in this issue. The proceeds of the 
luncheon have been added to the Former 
Fellows Fund. 


New Life Associates 


During the past year the following 
have become Life Associates of the Foun- 
dation: President Conrad Bergendoff of 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois; 
Mr. Clifford N. Carver, New York; Mr. 
A. Qvistgaard-Petersen, New Orleans; 
Mr. David Lind, Auburn, Massachusetts ; 
and Mr. Nils Anderson, New York. 


Gifts to the Library 


The Schofield Memorial Library has 
received from Captain John A. Gade, 
Trustee of the Foundation, a gift of books 
including Amundsen’s Sydpolen and a 
beautifully bound set of the collected 
works of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 

Mr. Johan Hanson, Natur och Kultur 
Publishing House, Stockholm, has _ pre- 
sented the library with a large and hand- 
some volume entitled Svensk Konstkro- 
nika under 100 Ar, containing innumer- 
able illustrations, some of them in color, 
selected and arranged by Sven Alfons 
and Bo Lindvall, and edited with an in- 
troduction by Ragnar Josephson. 

Through the kind offices of Mrs. Adéle 
Heilborn, Secretary of the Sweden-Amer- 
ica Foundation, the library has received 
from various Swedish and Finnish pub 
lishers a valuable collection of pamphlets 
on subjects of current interest and the 
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The American Seminar at Uppsala 


following books: Mitt Liv med Selma 
Lagerléf by Ida Backman (Norden) ; Fin- 
landssvenskarna by Ragnar Granit (Bon- 
niers) ; L’Art Finlandais by Onni Okkonen 
(Séderstrém) ; and Liberté Créatrice, la 
Finlande au travail et au combat, edited 
by Ragnar Numelin, Arvid Enckell, Heik- 
ki Brotherus, and Arthur Langfors (Suo- 
men Kirja). 


“America Builds” 


The American Architectural Exhibition 
“America Builds,’ which opened at the 
National Museum in Stockholm on June 
14, to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, is 
now being shown in Helsinki, Finland. 
Mrs. Adéle Heilborn, Secretary of the 
Sweden-America Foundation, who trav- 
elled to Helsinki in connection with the 
exhibition, reports that it has been re- 
ecived with enthusiasm in Finland. 


American Seminar at Uppsala 


Through the offices of the Foundation 
an American Seminar with library has 
been established at Uppsala University 
under the direction of Professor S. B. 
Liljegren. Courses are being given on 
various aspects of American life and cul- 
ture, and plans have been made to send 
over a special lecturer from the United 
States. 


American-Scandinavian Forum 


The American-Scandinavian Forum has 
had its monthly meetings as usual at Phil- 
lips Brooks House, Harvard University. 
The season opened with the meeting of 
October 27, when Mr. Maurice P. Dunlap, 
American Consul retired, gave an illus- 
trated lecture on “The Vikings in Green- 
land.” Miss Anna Jansen, pianist, was the 
guest artist of the evening. The usual cof- 
fee hour followed. 
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On November 24, Dr. Sven Liljeblad, 
Research Fellow in Swedish at Harvard 
University, spoke on “Education in Swe- 
den,” following which there was a recep- 
tion for Dr. Liljeblad. 

Next, on December 29, there was an 
informal Christmas party, to which Rad- 
cliffe and Harvard students from the 
Seandinavian countries, Czechoslovakia, 
and Holland were invited. Miss Annie 
Dickson told about “Christmas in Swe- 
den.” In addition, the President, Mr. 
Llewellyn Jones, read some Christmas 
sketches from Gunnar Nislev’s “The Cas- 
tle of Contentment.” The musical pro- 
gram of the evening consisted of a short 
piano recital by Miss Anna Jansen, and 
a group of songs sung by Madame Luci 
Ola of Boston. 

Finally, on January 26, 1945, despite 
the bitter cold outdoors, the room was 
filled as the members gathered about 
the crackling fireplace to hear Dr. Helge 
Kékeritz, who had come up from Yale 
University to speak on “The Swedish 
Theater Today and Yesterday.” His most 
interesting talk was illustrated with 
slides. Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, Presi- 
dent of the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation, was present and gave an account 
of the activities of the Foundation during 
the past year. The music for the evening 
consisted of selections at the piano by 
Miss Agnes Olsen, following which there 
was a social hour around the coffee table. 


Augustana Chapter 


The Augustana Chapter of the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation held a meet- 
ing at Augustana College on October 2, 
1944, at which Consul Arni Helgason, 
representative of Iceland in Chicago, pre- 
sented a historical sketch of Iceland up 
to the re-establishment of the Republic in 
June 1944. He also showed attractive 
moving pictures which he had taken in Ice- 
land. The Millennium Hymn of Iceland, 
1874, was played as a violin selection. 

On November 20, 1944, the Chapter 
had as guests the Reverend and Mrs. Eric 


Wenngren of Stockholm, Sweden. Mr. 
Wenngren, who is representative of the 
International Y.M.C.A. to the German 
prisoners in the United States and Can- 
ada, gave an address on the subject of 
“Sweden and the European War,” and 
Mrs. Wenngren sang three songs in her 
charming manner. 
The Christmas season was brought to 
a festive close for members of the Chapter 
by a party celebrating “Tjugondedag 
Knut.” The characteristic features of the 
Swedish Christmas were reviewed by Mr. 
Oscar Ericson and presented in films. The 
members enjoyed a regular “Svensk All- 
sang” of Christmas hymns and songs fol- 
lowed by traditional whirls around the 
Christmas tree. The tree was then disman- 
tled with the guests enjoying the decora- 
tive ““Karameller.”” The whole party was 
so delightful that it was requested that 
the Chapter make it an annual event. 
Through the efforts of the Chapter over 
$400 has been sent to the “Save the Chil- 
dren Federation” for aid to refugee chil- 
dren in Sweden. 


Dana College Chapter 


The Dana College Chapter opened the 
year’s activities with a meeting held Octo- 
ber 6 in the Ladies’ Reception Room. The 
main speaker of the evening was Miss 
Luella Nielsen, Dana alumna, who chose 
as her topic “Danish Literature.” She 
traced the development of Danish writing 
from its earliest beginnings down to the 
time of the famous Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. Special music consisting of vocal and 
violin solos, and group singing, completed 
the program. 

The annual business meeting was con- 
ducted by the President, Dr. H. F. Swan- 
sen, after the program. The following offi- 
cers were elected: Mr. Skov Nielsen, 
President; Mr. Ejvind Nielsen, Vice- 
President; Miss Mildred Romer, Secre- 
tary; and Mr. Oscar Johnson, Treasurer. 

In keeping with the season, a Christmas 
social meeting was held on December 9. 
The program was very informal and 
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chiefly musical in nature. Danish Christ- 
mas carols were sung and special numbers 
rendered. Entertaining reviews of books 
by Danish authors contributed further to 
the interest of the evening. 


New York Chapter 


The New York Chapter held its annual 
Christmas party at Sherry’s on December 
15. The tables were decorated with small 
Christmas trees from Vermont, and the 
traditional Swedish Lucia Day ceremony 
was performed with Miss Anita Nerman, 
daughter of the Swedish artist Einar Ner- 
man, as the candle-crowned Lucia. Mr. 
Garfield Swift, baritone, sang several 
solos to the delight of the large audience. 

Mrs. Gladys M. Petch, well known 
radio broadcaster, addressed a meeting of 
more than a hundred Chapter members 
and guests at Sherry’s on January 19. 
Mrs. Petch spoke on “Norway as I have 
seen and known it,” and her lecture, illus- 
trated with many beautiful colored slides, 
was most enthusiastically received. 

Consul General and Mrs. Helgi P. 
Briem of Iceland were guests of honor at 
an Icelandic evening at Sherry’s on Féb- 
ruary 23. Madame Maria Markan, Ice- 
landic soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, accompanied by Mr. John Ahl- 
strand, gave beautiful renditions of a 
number of Scandinavian songs. Mr. Bene- 
dikt Gréndal, Icelandic newspaperman 
and Junior Scholar of the Foundation for 
the study of history at Harvard Uni- 
versity, spoke briefly on “Iceland To- 
day.” 


Av, 


The Scandinavian Countries, 1720-1865. 
The Rise of the Middle Classes. By B. J. 
Hovde. Two volumes. Chapman and Grimes. 
1944. Price $10.00. 


This is a truly scholarly work. And in sev- 
eral respects it is unique. It is not only a first- 
rate study contributed by a foreigner to the 
history of the Scandinavian nations. It has 
also qualities of its own that make it a re- 
markable achievement. It is the first work 
which, for this period, treats the history of the 
three Scandinavian kingdoms as a whole with- 
out dividing it along national lines. And it 
presents the whole period in all its aspects 
from a single comprehensive point of view, 
defined by the subtitle, The Rise of the Mid- 
dle Classes. 

The author does not mix up the three differ- 
ent nations; he is well aware of their inde- 
pendent existence. But by including in each 
chapter the development of them all, whether 
regarding economic, social, or intellectual his- 
tory, he succeeds in illuminating fundamental 
similarities as well as characteristic dissimi- 
larities between them. It is amazing to what 
extent he proves able to treat all three nations 
with the same completeness. From my par- 
ticular knowledge of Norwegian history I can 
notice some cases where movements in Nor- 
way parallel to those of Denmark and Sweden 
are not sufficiently elucidated. Such cases, 
however, are few and, I should say, not vitally 
important. 

The unity of the work is the social view of 
the author. It has to be observed that it is the 
domestic history of the Scandinavian countries 
he has taken for his subject; their foreign af- 
fairs are kept out of the picture. This is not 
a criticism, it is simply a statement of the 
limits the author has set himself. His field is 
indeed large enough as it is. And he does not 
treat the Scandinavian countries as isolated 
from the outside world. On the contrary, he 
constantly considers their development in con- 
nection with parallel growth abroad and often 
points out influences from other countries, for 
instance from America. The essential feature 
of the history from the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century until the middle of the nine- 
teenth he sees in the founding and shaping of 
an urhan middle class culture as contrasted 
with the agricultural society under nobility 
leadership dominating the preceding centuries. 
Perhaps he stresses the contrast a little too 
strongly and is not aware of how powerful 
the idea of profit became even within the agri- 
cultural system as early as in the sixteenth 
century. But fundamentally he is right, and 



















Two New Foundation Books 


‘These two volumes of Foundation Publications have 
recently been published: 


Scandinavian 


Plays 


OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


‘Translated from the original. 
With an Introduction by Alrik Gustafson 
























SERIES I: SERIES II: 
Swedish Plays + Norwegian and Danish Plays 
THE GALLOWS MAN | THE DEFEAT 
by Runar Schildt by Nordahl Grieg 
MR. SLEEMAN IS COMING THE SOUNDING SHELL 
by Hjalmar Bergman by Helge Krog 
THE MAN WITHOUT A SOUL NIELS EBBESEN 
by Par Lagerkvist by Kaj Munk 
PERHAPS A POET ANNA SOPHIE HEDVIG 
by Ragnar Josephson by Kjeld Abell 
Bound, Price $2.00 Bound, Price $3.00 





Twentieth Century Scandinavian drama carries on the tradition from Ibsen and 
Strindberg in that it has grown directly out of the turbulent times‘in which we 
live and, even when the subject is historical, deals vitally with the problems of 
today. 


Published jointly by 





THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
and 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, PRINCETON, N.]J. 
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from this point of view he pictures and throws 
much new light on the different aspects of life 
in the Scandinavian countries during the 
period in question. With an abundance of de- 
tail he presents to our eyes almost all the 
forms of national activities as re-shaped under 
the impact of new economic and social forces. 
We are allowed to see them working them- 
selves out in industry and agriculture, in 
politics, literature, philosophy, religion, art, 
and daily life, in particular questions like 
those of labor, education, women’s position, 
temperance. It is a highly interesting picture 
and very many-sided, too. 

There is no obtrusive doctrinairism in the 
author’s presentation of facts; he is prudently 
discriminating in his treatment of them. Some- 
times, as in the chapter on nineteenth cen- 
tury literature, he might even have offered a 
more impressive account of the social func- 
tion of intellectual life if he had kept more 
firmly to the chief works of the period; as it 
is it has become too much of an enumeration 
of great and small without sufficient distinc- 
tion. In the same way I miss a positive exami- 
nation of the historical ideas of the age as 
expressed in the works of E. G. Geijer and 
P. A. Munch or of the réle of science, in par- 
ticular through the work of H. C. ¢grsted. The 
great philologist Rasmus Rask, one of the 
most significant and influential representatives 
of the new age, is not even mentioned. How 
excellently, on the other hand, the author can 
manage to unite his main view with the study 
of details is perhaps nowhere more strikingly 
demonstrated than in his chapter on modern 
philosophy; a subject that would seem the 
most abstruse of all has in his hands become 
perhaps the most vivid and most easily read- 
able part of his work. 

The author is a man who knows what he is 
writing about. At the end of each volume he 
gives references to the sources of all the facts 
he describes, and they give overwhelming 
proof of his wide studies. Of course, he cannot 
know every single fact from firsthand docu- 
ments, but generally he understands how to 
use even secondhand sources with sound dis- 
crimination. Regarding literature he is a little 
too much dependent on traditional or biased 
authors, and as to economic history it evokes 
some doubt that he relies to so great an 
extent upon the compilation of E. Bosse, Nor- 
wegens Volkswirtschaft vom Ausgang der 
Hansaperiode, which is not a completely trust- 
worthy work. : 

It is refreshing to read a work that contains 
none of all the irritating small mistakes which 
almost inevitably mar the writings of foreign- 
ers about domestic matters. Should I try to 
pick out something of that character in Dr. 
Hovde’s book, it would be his statement about 
Nordic celebration of St. John’s Day, June 24, 
while we really celebrate St. John’s Eve, June 
23. So minimal is the criticism that can be 
directed against him in this regard. (Inci- 
dentally, he could have learned something 
about the Copenhageners’ celebration of that 
day and about their relation to Dyrehaven 











NEW BOOKS FROM 
SWEDEN 


WILHELM MOBERG: SOLDAT MED BRUTET 
GEVAR. A current best-seller in Sweden considered 
one of Moberg’s best by Swedish critics. Paper, $5.60; 
Bound, $7.00. 


PAR LAGERKVIST: DVARGEN. Exceptionally fasci- 
nating novel; a best-seller. Colorful and dramatic story 
of human passions. Paper, $3.15; Bound, $4.20. 


GUSTAF HELLSTROM: DEN GANGEN. Another 
story of Stellan Petreus, alter ego for Hellstrém. He is 
one of the greatest living Swedish authors. Paper, 
$4.20; Bound, $5.25. 


OLLE HEDBERG: SLA DANK. One of Sweden’s 
ablest young writers. Writes of young men and women 
of his own generation. Paper, $4.20; Bound, $5.25. 


ALICE LYTTKENS: LYCKANS TEMPEL. Paper, 
$4.35; Bound, $5.75. 


—_——-: LANGTANS BLAA BLOMMA. Paper, $4.90; 
Bound, $6.40. 

These two novels have made sensation on the Swed- 
ish book market. Both historic novels from the time 
of Gustavus III and later. 


MARIKA STIERNSTEDT: INDIANSOMMAR. A 
novel of this fine and popular author is always literary 
news in Sweden. Paper, $3.85; Bound, $4.90. 


DAGMAR EDQUIST: OSYNLIGA STANGSEL. One 
of the most popular light-fiction writers. A best-seller 
1944. Paper, $3.85; Bound, $4.90. 


HJALMAR GULLBERG: SANGEN OM EN SON. 
Every collection of verse by this eminent poet is a 
literary event. Paper, $2.10; Bound, $3.15. 


Other important books also in stock: 
SVARDSTROM: DALMALNINGAR. Bound, $16.00. 


BERTIL MALMBERG: AKE OCH HANS VARLD. 
A charming story about a young boy. Paper, $3.15. 


ALMA SODERHJELM: SPEL OCH VERKLIGHET. 
Historical sketches. Paper, $2.95. 

WALTER LUNDQUIST: VAGSKAL. A novel. Paper, 
$4.90. 


SIGFRID SIWERTZ: MER AN SKUGGOR. Stories. 
Paper, $1.90. 


HAZZE Z.: A collection of humorous stories. Paper, 
wee 


LEVENDE NORSK DIKT; Utvalg av norsk lyrikk av 
Helge Krog. The most complete anthology of Norwe- 
gian poetry. Bound, $4.00. 


Copies in stock of above books are limited, so 
when ordering please name alternatives in case 
books are sold out by the time order is received. 


BONNIERS 


665 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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from Oehlenschleger’s play St. Hansaftens- 
spil, from 1803.) 

I would not contend that the book is com- 
pletely without errors; that would have been 
superhuman. I have detected some few of 
them, but none of real consequence. I will 
mention here only the mistranslation of Swed- 
ish drdngstuga (p. 209) as “nursery” instead 
of servants’ room. The proof-reading is not 
irreproachable; that is the reason why the 
famous “apostasy” of Geijer from conserva- 
tism is dated alternatively 1835, 1836, and 
(correctly) 1938, and why the number of crof- 
ters in Norway about 1850 once (p. 621) is 
given as one-fourth of the total population in- 
stead of, as later said (p. 661), the rural 
population. 

Only one thing is really a blot on this other- 
wise excellent book, that is the map of the 
Scandinavian countries printed on the inside 
of the cover. This map has too many errors 
and inconsistencies, both in drawing and in 
names, and it offers for the two kingdoms of 
the Scandinavian peninsula the fancy-made 
name “Kingdom of Sweden and Norway.” I 
hope the author is not responsible for this 
map, but he ought to have protested against 
its inclusion in his work. 

Hatvpan Kout 


BOOK NOTES 


Two books on adult education in Scandi- 
navia have recently been published in London 
by Faber and Faber: Education in Democracy, 
The Folk High Schools of Denmark by J. 
Christmas Mdller and Katherine Watson; and 
School for Life, A Study of the People’s Col- 
leges in Sweden by F. Margaret Forster. The 
latter, although very brief, is particularly 
welcome, as so little has been written in Eng- 
lish on the Swedish schools. 


R. P. Keigwin, whose book of translations of 
Jutland poems was reviewed in our last num- 
ber, is the editor of a book entitled Kaj Munk, 
Playwright, Priest and Patriot published by 
the Free Danish Publishing Company in Lon- 
don. It contains an essay on Kaj Munk, be- 
sides translations of He Sits at the Melting- 
Pot, two acts of Herod the King (En Ideal- 
ist), some poems, a book review, and Kaj 
Munk’s sermon on John the Baptist. It is 
sold for the benefit of a Kaj Munk Fund. 
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